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seek refuge in the bosom of his mother church; and this he effected with all ima- _ vessels, all at work at the same time, with as many animals, and a man to each ; 
ginable speed; sending, at the same, a notification to the angry hatter, that their _ they appear to have been known and used in Mesopotamia from the earliest times, 
opinions on religious matters were so diametrically and irreconcileably opposite, , and the river's bank is quite covered with them, all at work, and producing all the 
that his conscience would not permit him, Doolittle, to retain any faith whatever, , fertility of Egypt, as far inwards as irrigation is extended; beyond which, the 
that might at any time be embraced by so blood-thirsty and unchristian an adver- | country is, generally speaking, a desert.” 
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Psat a 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud, 
Like a fast flitting meteor, a fast flying cloud ; 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willows shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid ; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The child that a mother attended and loved, 
The mother that infant’s affection that proved, 
The husband that mother and infant that blest 
Each—all are away to their dwelling of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, on whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by ; 

And the memory of those that loved her and praised, 

Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the King that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats to the steep, 
The beggar that wandered in search of his bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. } 





The saint that enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner that dared to remain unforgiven, 











sary as Flynn. | 
We are assured that the foregoing anecdote, improbable as it may appear, is | 

an absolute fact, well known as such by most of the inhabitants of Mallow ; and 
that every circumstance, even to the names of the polemical warriors, is accu- | 
rately detailed. | 
-_—~— | 

NEW ROUTE TO INDIA. 
Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates. Submitted to Government by Capt. 
Chesney, of the Royal Artillery. 





Much of the internal traffic of the country is carried on by boats in the Eu- 
phrates : they are numerous, rude, and large, and draw little water :— 

“ The boats in use in the upper part of the river are of two sizes, both large; 
the greater is rather more than forty feet long, with fourteen feet beam, she 


| carries twenty etars, each equal to 600 okes, or about 30,000 Ibs. weight, and 
t 


hen drawing rather more than four feet water; less than three with half cargo ; 
about two and a half with one quarter, and finally, when empty, she floats at 
sixteen or eighteen inches ; her bottom is perfectly flat, of an oval shape, point- 
ed at each end, and she is nearly as broad at the keel, or floor, as at the gunwale : 
having a very high curved bow, consequently, when laden, she requires fourteen 


To shorten the way to India, has long been a favourite speculation in England | feet in width, at four or four and a half feet below the surface ; a circumstance 


| —and a speculation only : while we dispatched men of talent and enterprise, to 


seek a north-west passage through frozen seas and mountains of ice, and sent 
ships on discovery wherever timber could float, we neglected what was much | 
more easy to do,—to seek and establish a new road to the East, along which our 
commodities could be poured into the heart of Asia, and by which we should 
again receive wealth in return Any one who looks at the map of Asia, may 
see at a glance how much the usual way to India might be shortened by a canal 
connecting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, or, shorter still—the Mediter- 
ranean with the Euphrates. The Isthmus of Suez is a tract of sand, and it 
might be difficult to construct a canal in such a country, and equally difficult to 
support it against the hostile Bedouins of the Desert : but the land between the 
navigable Orontes and the equally navigable Euphrates is flat and free from stones, 
and the distance is little more than sixty miles. Add to all this, the Pacha and 
the Sultan are both friendly,.and, moreover, desirous to have the Euphrates 
rendered navigable. Another route, more romantic in appearance, and perhaps 
more practicable in reality, has suggested itself to Capt. Chesney ; this is to 
communicate between the Red Sea and the Nile, through the Lake of Menzaleh. 
The Government and the East India Company seem to be stirring in the matter ; 









which it will be very essential to bear in mind in after considerations. 

‘ The lesser is built precisely in the same way, twenty-five or thirty feet long, 
nearly twelve feet beam, carrying fifteen etars, equal to 9000 okes, and drawing 
three feet eight inches water, with that cargo; consequently requiring twelve 
feet wide nearly at that depth : these boats are dragged through the rocks (by 
men,) after discharging at some places one-third, at others one-half, or even two- 
thirds, in order to pass through and over the rocks ; returning, of course, once 
or twice for the portion discharged.” 

The author describes the difficulties and natural impediments of this route 
with his usual candour. 

The Report is the fruit of several journeys: every fresh examination and new 
inquiry convinced him of the possibility of navigating the Euphrates from the 
Persian Gulph to the town of Bir, almost in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. A 
steam-packet can be so constructed, he believes, as may enable it, without any 
alteration of the bed of the river, to reach Bir, or, at least, Giaber, between 
which place and the Orontes he proposez to cut a canal, and so form a communi- 
cation with the Gulf of Scanderoun. He made a patient survey, not only of 
the upper part of the Euphrates, but likewise of the country between Giaber 





or i The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, | engineers are said to be appointed for examining and reporting upon the | and the Orontes, the Orontes itself, and the harbour in the Mediterranean, 
wn of *) Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. practicability of the different routes; and should any one of these we have | through which India would connect itself with Europe. The Turks, it seems, 
sie So the multitude goes—like the flower and the weed, mr selected, the length of way to India will be shortened more than lately indulged in the hope of doing something for that fine but neglected coun- 
1] That wither away to let others succeed ; Th R . F : ; y Gy. . , 
a So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 1e Report before us, which, we believe, we have exclusively, is the work of ‘ Anxious to use some means to restore Aleppo to its former importance, Ali 
im To repeat every tale that hath often been told : | an ingenious and active officer : difficulties were encountered and dangers braved | Pacha, now at Bagdad, and then its governor, submitted a plan to the Sultan 
n th : by Capt. Chesney, such as might have dismayed many; and the result is, that | some ten or twelve months ago, the outline of which was to open the navigation 
Ston For we are the same things our fathers have been, he has surveyed and sounded the Euphrates to the town of Bir, full eleven | of the Euphrates and clear out Seleucia: both were countenanced by the Porte, 
sare We see the same sights that our fathers haye seen. . harnelran) stih-— wep aha -te emmy and Within --—o treme houee journey of Adoppyy | and -pGhing was about to be done, when the Egyptian business put all one side 
| an ’ ‘We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, or fifty hours travel of the Gulf of Scanderoun. In examining the river, he | for the present. Ali Pacha, who is a liberal and enlightened Turk, fond of Bu_ 
on And we run the same 1} as that our fathers have run. has not allowed a shoal to remain unobserved, or arock or fall to pass unnoticed : | ropeans and thei customs, knew, that so late as the time of Saladdin, the port of 
am The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think, he has spoken too of the capabilities of the country, and the dispositions of the | Bir contained 300 or 400 small vessels, and without any further knowledge of the 
valu- From the death we are shrinking from, they too would shrink, people, and reports favourably of the route by the Euphrates and the Mediter- | state of the river, he built on this circumstance alone the hope, that by restoring 
Irs {¢ 4 To the life we are clinging to, they too would cling— ranean, though he gives no opinion which we can construe into a preference. | the ancient port of Souedia, he would attract a great commerce to Aleppo, not 
me 4 But it speeds from the earth like a bird on the wing. od ye | yy noe readers, pa route be its attractions : Near@tius sailed with | only from the East but also from the West. The Engineer’s estimate of the ne- 
wa They loved—but their story we cannot unfold, | Tn — ven age bg om ye smal -” which cessary expense in restoring the whole of Seleucia was 5000 purses of 500 pias- 
They scorned—but the heart of the haughty is cold, preg mere ogg ~ e . . - ‘ hrough the § a of Ormus, and, making | tres each, or about £31,000; but as the whole space could not be required, at 
10, They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers may come, | yea ay ? +d Juphrates, lec pac vis apuriens into Macedonia. Capt. Ches- least for many years, it was only intended to clear out a part at first, expending 
ies Thep jepabocuus then vslenel their giatenes is dumb. ney ~ brie $ escriptions of the river scenery will be read with interest by all who | in this way about £10,000; and as the officer who framed those estimates is 
f a love illustrations of ancient history, or desire to know something of the aspect | both skilful and much accustomed to carry on works in Turkey, it is more than 
_ Ls diod—aye, they died—and we things that are now, of by oped sO little frequented jane probable that both of his calculations are very close to the truth ; nor can there 
‘ho walk on the turf that lies over their brow, he scenery above Hit (in itself very picturesque,) is greatly heightened, | be any reasonable doubt as to the success, if ever the day should arrive for put- 
ffect- Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, és one 1s carried along the current, by the frequent recurrence, at very short | ting them to the test of Experience. It is true that the project was entertained 
legal Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road. intervals, of ancient irrigating aqueducts, which, owing to the windings, appear | solely with the view of increasing the Sultan’s revenue ; and although no more 
. Yea, hope and despondence, and pleasure and pain, abs ange fond — from the foreground of the picture to the distant enlightened idea is entertained, it is a great matter to know that the Porte, even 
9 for Are mingled together in sunshine and rain ; pe 1¢ landscape ; these beautiful specimens of art and durability, are attri- | from selfish motives, would be induced to undertake a work likely to be most ad- 
t A 8 And the smile and the tear, and the song and the dirge, buted by the Arabs to the times of the ignorant, meaning (as is expressly under- | vantageous to the commercial world, by re-opening a port sufficiently capacious 
eo Still follow each other like surge upon surge. stood) the Persians, when fire worshippers, and in possession of this part of the | to accommodate quite a fleet of moderate-sized merchant-vessels, and that, at 
aii pi " : : | world ; they literally cover both banks, and prove, that the borders of the Eu- | the short distance of twenty-two or twenty four caravan hours (through Antioch) 
nthe Tis the twink of an eye—'tis the draught of a breath, ohrates were once thickly inhabited by a people far advanced indeed in the appli- | to Aleppo ; which project, under such circumstances, must realize more than all 
adh he From the blossom of health to the paleness of death ; sation of hydraulics to domestic purposes, of the first and greatest utility, the | the present expectations of the Porte. 
i Ont whe seta tie wumrat Sette meat? — ge Png: speaking monumente of other times, have, as may be We can do ho more than glance at the route indicated by Captain Chesney 
. Sil. ‘ . Supposed, sullered in various degrees, during the lapse of so many ages of | through the Ked Sea to the Nile, by the way of Lake Menzaleh : our descriptions, 
ati A —»>— | partial or entire neglect, and the greater portion is now less or more in ruins; | unaccompanied by his maps and minute details, would scarcely be intelligible— 
16, : HOW TO GET RID OF A DUEL. , but some have been repaired, and kept up for use, either to grind corn, or to | suffice it to say, that the plan seems perfectly practicable: the route is, too, a fa- 
aun heute then sealiena tahitian diataaliliiaiianbenbescubiatsiten tits Cobalien irrigate, having a modern wheel attached on the ancient, simple, and most | vourite path for pilgrims; and there are other lakes than that of Menzaleh, and 
: eee q . . r which the irish Catholics | efficient model; the whole being in some instances sufficiently well preserved | some rude canals, all of which would facilitate the undertaking. If our readers 
aun . laboured, previously to the passage ef the Emancipation Bill, the Disarming | to show clearly the original application of the machinery.” desire to look at the lake by which this projected route connects the Nile and the 
f Act, prohibiting them from having in their possession any offensive or defensive | Though the country has frequently changed masters, the following passage Red Sea. our author has enabled us ped evatify them :— : alti 
ety pier tag hr ap a a we the lenet galling to our Hibernian fellow-sub- | shows that the dams or weirs seen by the Macedonians, may be seen still :— \ Lake Menzaleh begins about one and a half miles from Damietta, and is an 
2 Isle” have preferred from time immemorial to the more dilatory . w il <a parapet wall or stone rampart in the river, just above the several aqueducts ; in | from eleven to twelve broad, N.E. and 8.W. from the sea to the land side: the 
a certain redress offered by a court of law. An ungenerous or timid = meet ew paises Caves Ue por Rang Da sess) = . py i ‘ — ee ee nh ahi ge cece “ ee eee oe ay eens Wie SeSeH Set Gua 
lec. | pecially if a member of the government church, might (ae has been more than | gtre; gree sia ch ate ak Cee them crosses the | level, so that the greatest depth of the lake does not vary more than six or eight 
“wg alll oe a. , stream from side to side, with the exception of a passage left in the centre for | inches; being rarely much under four feet, and seldom materially above it, except 
“oe pons a — ov meeting with a Papist, on the ground of the peat boats to pass up and down: the object of these subaqueous walls (mistaken by | where the sea enters j F 
4 04 sen Pa disqualiication. Alexander the Great for means of defence against his irresistible legiot s) would « The » are 8 gre umbe all grassy inhabite :, sper y 
a Pad eo? , 1) in a ; - deidas g stib! gions d ere are a great number of small grassy uninhabited islands, spead over 
ra ly BE is yo tay at hy “cnr at weg, Cork, — in hers ' Appear to be exclusively, to raise the water sufficiently at low seasons, to give it | the lake, between which, the numerous fishing boats pass in every ditettion, with 
* 16 cauelinsan taeda z_ eegieh Pay naan ne ng he eg Sct, ss set wee as a pyr wpa supply to the wheels ; and their effect at the utmost facility, and by placing nets ana reed enclosures in certain places, 
“24 : antagonist. Mr. Flynn, a respectable Catholic hatter, was, or supposed hinself, | f, times is to create a fall in every part of the width, save the opening left | they take sea-fish with a facility, and to an extent unknown elsewhere ; the 
eb. fl, . grievously insulted by Mr. Patrick Doolittle, a tail of Roe Establ h Cl » for commerce, through which the water rushes with a moderately irregular sur- | boats are very numerous, having an open grating or well, to keep some of the fish 
* 8 Sanidion, ip. the anene fa Hav Aly m , a . “ry ae — “er 1, face: these dams were probably from four to eight feet high originally, but they alive, and of a construction at once broad and sharp underneath, so as to give 
doa (in the national and curre nt se ne ge der gery ee 6 : 7 rages are now frequently a bank of stones disturbing the evenness of the current, but | speed with little draught of water, yet carrying a good deal, some more than 
n. an understand that the orthodox tailor magnanimously seliand aininn bien te saeet> preted aie ‘. ar fp hit, od 7 large boats at low seasons ; and | twenty tons, but the smaller only eight or ten; and instead of rowing, they are 
Line. yr paced orth Aig ry) te a by so doing he should be the proximate cause jg ‘ maids - perceptible, (except by the broken surface,) after the water ss ~ by penee SORE ee nee Pe ae er ee 
? in te > penaltie ‘h case made z . ‘ . . OT sails 
= isiisat euneited on chatgiag bis Miagioc ars se sng ep wat ape eye — From Hit to Babylon, the banks of the river are studded with villages and ‘The fishermen live at the towns on the southern and eastern borders of the 
casas recantation, during morning service, in Mallow ahaa. Then poy opt wuld hove! saa ae formed of reeds bound up in bundles; while now and then the black | lake ; viz. at Menzaleh, which is on the canal from Mansoura, and one hour dis- 
it, Mr. Doolittle chanced to be present ; and great was his astonishment and con-| sot ve en | weteuing veny Se seen senng, Cs She eee he Captain | tant from the lake ; at Matarich, which is on it ; at Saan, which is two hours’ 
from sternation, at the unexpected, unhoped-for conversion of his mortal foe to the tenn! on “re leisure, as he descended with the current, to make remarks both on the | distant, but connected by means of a canal ; and, finally, at Tineh, a village con- 
ept.24 faith! Had it taken place in St. Stephen's Chapel ik eeeddl  Rduhdlees "is —— state of the river and the ap} earance of its banks :-— structed by the French at about 200 yards beyond the eastern extremity of the 
let, | deprecated, in parliamentary language, the “ indecent haste,” ‘ee with which artificial “ar — — _— a 6 pores of these irrigating mills and | lake, but otil cOMmamIcating with it by means of a small canal. 
8, Flynn had deserted his party. Howbeit, the tailor saw and acknowledged the ne-! neart “ wae rs is passed, and a few miles lowe r, the double range of hills is | [he sketches of steam-packets suitable for navigating the Euphrates, with re- 
“16, cessity of taking immediate measures to avoid bloodshed He adé a precipitate ' es Oe potbaget becomes comfy bratively flat, having fewer hills, with | marks and descriptions, form a valuable portion of our author's Report. They 
Tal retreat from the church, and took sanctuary ir th , R at ether ae ae st | Some scattered trees along the river, and but little brushwood ; the river winds | seem ingenious and suitable: he proposes to connect boats together, drawing not 
fev. D stands in the saine street. There Lieiae’s afm lates ot seen! ig de ms 1 less, and instead of rocks and pebbles, the bed is of sand or mud, the current more than twenty inches water ; and, by means of paddles of small diameter, car- 
“ 16, member of the church of Rome, he was cordially Galatea dot iabioted by ber pga ah ee wid paar asogethor approaching that of the Danube, | ty ~ um sate Over tie Ghetves and rocks, whicn, in some places, are numerous 
“ 24, tisin, and other usual ceremonies. ' : (which ny 1 dgion iddin and Siestra, b . much more animated; the banks, Captain Chesney feels, that the routes by the Euphrates and the Nile can only 
~ Mr. Doolittle, however, had scarcely time to congratulate himself on his es-} mats Byte ey < Ae 4% ate « mg nid rea —— re coverns wan Arb valleges a4 partie a ae rea an e ripen ri ight ews from India, and are unit for the 
“on cape from the dreaded duello, when he was disagreeably undeceived by a practi-| and Has ae sty stig, erties ith Pei 00 pict flocks of goats, sheep, | reception of those magnificent voseew = which the Company carry on their traf- 
“-_- eal illustrat . tg Side! Gah Bares inte : oP he some cattle feeding near them ; also beautiful mares, clothed and piqueted | tic. It is this knowledge which has induced him to write the following recom- 
“ 24 bi ration of the proverb, “ one good lurn deserves another.’ The courageou:, close to the tents, thei : , abot j ti 
in. | hatter felt indignant at what he could not but consider a paltry stbterfuge ais pr mcay ab € ante, their masters me ling about armed, and the poorer males or | mendation of the plan attempted in ancient times, and talked of in modern, for 
“ 8 was not to be put off (like an old beaver) so easily. He covet es 4 eS -& a . “ tar agp employed raising water by in one of numerous water-pullies ; ali in | connecting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean — 
' ( opportunity of s¢ dhing 0 conference with his quondam Pope or I mre teen yh ‘ n, and worked on this part of the E Fi rates by horses or bullocks, going * Any of these routes however, which may be adopted, will probal ly only pave 
be : priest and father-confe » Gown an inclined plane, pulling a rope over a roller so as Soin sa | the way to the fF tian af the erand idea ] ae ‘neland and athaé 
who found him a willing convert. A slight nominal penance suffited to reconci? | leather vessel c.. y nh dusdved-qag vader teers bh ty to the reatization of the grand idea, so long indulged in England and other 
E him to the placable church which he had deserted ; certainly th heist ntereste - out wi ri 2 to the bottom of w p HONS CON, attached a long leather | parts of Europe, of connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea; a little 
but by no means through mercenary motives. He lam« nted hid b Abslidit f , the ‘thet or Ot Sag air 7 is Ler ba vessel ascends, but being drawn out ime will probably rem gh the iil-founded apprehension, of increasing the height 
& « due form ; and renounced the damnable heresies to which in an ungt rded in- e e] the = igtiree. g we Demaeny ',) as the ma hine reaches the | of the former, by the influx of the latter; for, whatever natural causes can be 
c ment, he had subscribed ;—all this once more in the prese rote , of + ts ‘or : ‘ ts ome: ey Onte nts are thus al scharged into a tre igh, coated with bitumen, and | supposed to exist, likely to maintain the Red Sea at a higher level, can hardly 
L. now began to be convinced. that no points of doctr a ho a or : : bery tees i Bos stewed «. n descends to fill once more ; which 1s accomplished by the time | fail to influence, equally, the Mediterranean at the distar f little more than one 
had strength to bind ove r his Prot. an staqonieh 10 the sina Y Sothine t ; . and ry . 7 r « Re Sop of ls re p! ae, hecuthy je ane ee | | degree : the land, it 1s true, shelves gradually fromm th Red Sea to the western 
could clearly see, was left him in this em rgency, but to break cove again, asl | d oa ers ag Soaggente ga temper. . ra brick or earthen shatt of the Isthmus, at a mean difference of eighteen feet, according to the 
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sceuding to the river's ¢ ige, and large enough to contain two, three, or four 
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lrench engineers. But it is very questionable whether the sea itself is really 
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higher, communicating &s it does already, with the Mediterranean, round Africa ; 
but even if it could prove so, an additional inlet will no more increase the height 
of the latter sea, than do the unceasing, and infinitely more voluminous ones, 
pouring in from the Atlantic on one side, and Black Sea on the other ; for the 
surplus is, and equally would be, disposed of by evaporation, when seemingly 
greater, because the influx must be regulated by the quantity of water exhaled ; 
and, I apprehend, can neither be more nor less, whether supplied through one or 
siz inlets: on which principle, the Mediterranean (when it shall communicate), 
would as readily give to, as receive from, the Red Sea ; were not the tempera- 
ture of the latter, and its exhalation lessened by the cool north winds prevailing 
during the heat of the year ; for which reason, only a moderate current may be 
expected to run into the Mediterranean ; and, it is in fact, rather to be feared, 
that such an inlet would not give a sufficient body of water, to open a no! le pas- 
sage for ships of moderate burthen; than that any prejudicial increase should be 
the consequence, to the shores of the Mediterranezn. : 

“As to the exclusive part, there is but one opinion; there are no serious na- 
tural difficulties, not a single mountain intervenes, scarcely what deserves to be 
called a hillock ; and in a country where labour can be had without limit, and at 
a rate, infinitely below that of any other part of the world; the expense would be 
a moderate one for a single nation, and scarcely worth dividing between the great 
kingdoms of Europe, who would be all benefitted by the measure. 

“Were the Pacha and Sultan to consent heartily, the former could employ 
500,000 Arabs on this work, as be did on the Mahmondieh canal; feeding them 
out of his stores, so as to put nearly the whole of the contracted sum into his 
pocket. Mahomed Ali is fond of speculations, and this would be a grand and 
beneficial one for the world, as well as a paying one for his coffers.” 

We must now bid farewell to Captain Chesney : he has the merit of being the 
first man of modern times who has carried the project of a new route to the East 
Indies beyond matter of mere speech. ‘Those who follow must build on his foun- 
dations, and calculate from his own experiments.— London paper. 


—~— 
CALAMITIES OF LIVING MEN OF GENIUS. 


Up to the present hour, men of genius seem equally obnoxious to calamity, as 
when Savage pined in a prison, Otway starved, and Chatterton committed sui- 
cide. The heir-loom still exists, and attends the inheritance. Frightful misfor- 
tunes have darkened the career, however splendid in appearance, of many popular 
and gifted writers. Genius is naturally sensitive—morbidly so in many cases. 
How many men of splendid talents are here at this moment, in this very city, 
pining away their existence in obscurity, for want of that fostering care that 
others more fortunate, though less worthy, have enjoyed. The vulgar victim of 
bodily affliction exposes his leprosy to the multitude, and solicits charity :—the 
more exalted martyr suffers and expires under calamities he is too proud to re- 
veal. 

Brooks was a man of a very benevolent disposition, and considerable powers 
of mind. He had written some good verses ; and, what was more to the purpose, 
had brought out some good saleable books, which gained him more than fame— 
it gave him the ear of the publishers ; and with this followed, of course, a com- 
fortable income. Brooks was no starving poet. He had a comfortable house, 
well furnished. He had, moreover, a clever and amiable wife, and always a gui- 
nea for a needy friend. 

One day, while sauntering down Oxford Street, he accidentally met with a 
fellow climber of Parnassus, but in very different circumstances to himself. 
Poor Spencer's coat was absolutely threadbare ;—his hat, had he worn it six 
months by the sea side, could not have betrayed greater symptoms of atmospheri- 
cal influence. Jn fact, he was the beau ideal of a poet—there was no mistaking 
him. 

“Well, Spencer, my dear fellow, ‘said his warm-hearted friend, extending 
his hand, “I have not seen you for seme time—how are you going on?” 

‘Oh, miserably, sir—miserably. It’s awretched world. I am howed down 
by necessity—obliged to forego what my reason tells me I am capable of, to fur- 
nish myself with the mere means of existence. WhatI have already done— 
books which the world has been pleased with, are, in my mind, but mere gaudy 
butterflies—they will die with the season. If I had but the means to finish a great 
work which I contemplate—but that is folly—that cannot be my fortune.” 

“‘ But surely,” said Brooks, “surely some means could be devised.” 

“None,” cried the other, energetically. ‘I have no resource but in my ink- 
bottle—and I cannot starve. Ah! how [ envy those of better fortune! Were 
I in affluence, then would I go on triumphantly—hewing colossal groups out of 
the living rock—not as I am now, carving cherry-stones—toiling at trifles I de- 
spise. My friend’ added he, in a subdued voice, “ I am sick of the world—sick 
at heart—and care little to remain in it.” 

Brooks was moved :—he could not but compare his own good fortune with 
that of the destitute being who stood before him, and his heart yearned to his 
distresses with the kindly feelings of brother and a man. 

“Stay,” said he: for the poor heart-broken poet had already  feft him. 
“‘ Stay—I am an author, like yourself, and live by my pen; but am fortunately 
better placed in society, though with much less genius. If it is in my power to 
prevent it, you shall not be cast upon the waters. Come to my house—be with 
me for half a year, and execute your great work. I have a spare room, where 
you shall sleep and work. Youshall fare as I do; and you can use your time 
to the best advantage.” 

“My dear Brooks!” exclaimed the astonished poet, ‘ you overwhelm me. 
I know not how—” 

“A truce with feeling, Spencer,”’ said his warm-hearted friend. ‘“ The invita- 
tion is freely given—every thing will be very pleasant. Come to-morrow.” 

We will pass over the poet's extasies, and the expressions of his gratitude ; 
but, on the next morning, we find him seated comfortably at the breakfast-table 
of his friend, and treated with all kindness and consideration by Mrs. Brooks. 
It would be tedious to dwell on his len; thened visit: suffice it to say, that every 
thing was made us pleasant for him as his friendly host had intimated. After 
breakfast, he regularly retired to his work at the poem which he expected was 
to make his fame. The anticipations of his friend were scarcely less sanguine 

than his own ; time flowed on; and from the hours he laboured, much was ar- 
gued of the progress of his work. Feelings of delicacy, on the part of Brooks, 
forbade any other than casual inquiry; for, like a jealous artist, the poet seemed 
unwilling that his work should suffer from criticism in detail. He was deter- 
mined to astonish his friend with the full blaze of his genius. He was right. 
If ever you would produce an effect, never endanger it by partial exhibitions. 

In the rein time, Spencer dined regularly with his friend en famille, or with 
an occasional party, as it might happen. Sometimes, after dinner, he strolled 
out for exercise—visited his acquaintance—lounged at the theatres—or returned 
to his room after coffee ;—in short, he was quite confiding and comfortable. His 
work was proceeding rapidly, but the contents of his writing-desk were still se- 

cret. 

“Well,” Brooks would say sometimes, “ how do you get on, my boy?” 

** Gloriously !’’ was the reply. 

Six months had now nearly elapsed—the finishing was only wanting to the 
work. He was revising it carefully, previously to submitting it for Brooks's ap- 
probation ; who, as it drew near completion, became more than usually anxious. 
His wife likewise partook of his feelings: for so jealously had Spencer kept 
Pr secret, that neither the subject of his book, nor even the title, had escaped 

im. 

One day they had waited some time for Spencer at dinner. He was usually 
punctual, and Mrs. Brooks rather remarked it; but her husband thinking he had 
finished the work, and might bring the manuscript down with him, would not let 
him be disturbed. An hour passed, but Spencer came not ; so Mrs. Brooks be- 
coming impatient, rung for the servant. 

“‘ Have you informed Mr. Speucer that dinner has been waiting ?” 

“O yes, ma’‘m—I called him—but I suppose he has fallen off to sleep 
again.” 

“ To sleep again !—What does the fool mean *” said Brooks impatiently. 

“T mean nothing more than the truth, sir; and I did not know that it was any 
secret,” said the girl, pettishly 

“ Well, what is it, girl—what is it ?” 
word. 

“Why, sir, I dare say, Mr. Spencer is in bed and asleep, as he is every day 
of his life, from breakfast till dinner !” 


said Brooks, gathering anger with every 


o 


| your contract 1” : 


‘* But,” inquired the sultan, “‘ what security shall I have of your performing 
’ : 4 a - 


“Oh, any security your higness pleases,"’ returned the teacher of asses. ’ 
“ Well, if you will stake your life in the pe formance of your contract, it shall 
be as you wish.” 

“ Gladly !” returned the fearless speculator ; and he was forthwith assigned 
apartments and attendants. 

About six months passed very pleasantly, when he was visited by one of his 
former friends, who found him living on the best, and riding on his ass, to give 
him a lesson. 

“ Why, what foolery is this?” said his friend. ‘‘ You have staked your life on 
an impossibility ; and for one poor twelvemonth's food, you will forfeit your ex- 
istence.”’ : 
“Tut, man!” said the other; “that’s by no means certain. 
chances—.” 

‘«T see none.” 

“ Then you are a fool. Why, before twelve months, the city may be burnt 
about our ears----the plague may take off half its inhabitants----or, perhaps THE 
ASS MAY Dig!” 

So thought Jones, as he calculated his chances beneath the bed-clothes— 
“THE ass May pig!” 

Now for case two. —Calamity the second.—Jenkins, a young bard of conside- 
rable fame, was always feelingly alive to the infirmities of young publishers. A 
very good-natured bookseller at the West End of the Town, had scarcely got his 
shutters taken down on his ‘““opening day,” when Jenkins paid him a visit, bear- 
ing a huge roll of what seemed to be manuscript, but which in fact was mere 
dummy under his arm. ‘This he stated was all but finished ; it would assuredly 
eclipse the most popular of his previous productions, and upon his honour, Mr. 
So-and-so (the victim) should bring it out----should secure the valuable publica- 
tion of it, on his own terms, by the mere momentary advance of ten or twenty 
pounds for which Jenkins was just then unexpectedly pushed. He hated apply- 
ing to friends on these occasions----he would rather at any time go to work like a 
man of business, and instead of an unpleasant amrcitial loan, obtain a commercial 
advance. Mr. So and-so must know that his books sold----(this was true by the 
bye) and he would doubtless see the prospective benefit of publishing his very 
best. 

Poor Mr. So-and-so bit ; and Jenkins departed with his rol] and a checque for 
£20. About half-past eight the next evening, So-and-so had occasion to step 
into a coffee-house near Charing Cross. ‘The moment he entered, his ears were 
convulsed by uproarious bursts of merriment proceeding from a party of gentle- 
men in a snug box at the upper end of the room. The next moment a voice which 
he fancied he had heard before, insisted on “ silence foratoast”’ ‘To his utter 
amazement the publisher’s health was drunk with nine times nine, why or where- 
fore he could not conceive. The rattle of the glasses had subsided before our 
friend, the publisher, recovered from his surprise. At last curiosity overcame 
politeness, and wishing to know to whom his gratitude was due for such a mark 
of esteem, he ventured to the other end of the room upon some excuse, and cast- 
ing a sidelong glance into the box, beheld to his infinite dismay the distressed 
poet, seated with some jovial companions round a table covered with long-necked 
bottles of every vintage of France! 

The effect was that of an apparition upon him ; for in every one of those long- 
necked monsters, he beheld the ghost of his cheque! ‘The man of business has 
often since been known to declare that sensations of the most peculiar descrip- 
tion are created in him at the sight of a poet; and at the bare mention of a dis- 
tressed man of genius, he incontinently buttons up his breeches pockets. 

But now for the crowning calamity to this garland of cypress! Another gen- 
tleman, an attic wit, and likewise a man of genius, though unfortunate—a man 
who has unhappily experienced those vicissitudes attendant on the life of one 
whose mind is the ‘‘ source from which his wealth is drawn,”’ has nevertheless, 
occasionally continued to employ his wit to some purpose. He is a dramatist of 
no little fame ; and the sentiments embodied in a tragedy of his writing cannot 
be surpassed in elevation and purity. ‘hey do honour to the bead and heart of 


I have many 


starry vault through a distorting medium ; that in facthe views it through a great 
lens of air, by which every object is removed from its proper place; nay, more, 
that this distortion varies from night to night, and from hour to hour,—varies 
with the varying heat of the atmosphere which produces it. Such distortion, 
and the variations to which it is subject, must then be accurately ascertained, 
before any inference can be made respecting the motion, position, magnitude, or 
distance of any object in the heavens ; and ascertained it cannot be unless the 
laws which govern the phenomena of heat be known. 

But the very instruments which the same astronomer uses to assist his vision, 
and to note and measure the positions and mutual distances of the objects of his 
inquiry, are themselves eminently subject to the same distorting influence. ‘The 
metal of which they are formed swells and contracts with every fluctuation in 
the heat to which it is exposed. A sunbeam, a blast of cold air, nay, the very 
heat of the astronomer’s own body, must produce effects on the figure of the 
brazen arch by whose divided surface his measurements and his observations are 
effected Such effects must therefore be known, and taken into account, ere he 
can hope to attain that accuracy which the delicacy of his investigations renders 
indispensably necessary.” 

Ingenious Application of the Princtple, that solid Bodies are Dilated or Con- 
tracted by Changes of Temperature —This principle was beautifully applied by 
M. Molard, some years ago, in Paris. The weight of the roof of the large gal- 
lery of the Conservatoire des Arts et Meters pressed the sides outwards so as to 
endanger the building; and it was requisite to find means by which the wall 
should be propped so as to sustain the roof. M. Molard contrived the following 
ingenious plan for the purpose. A series of strong iron bars were carried across 
the building from wall to wall, passing through holes in the walls, and were se- 
cured by nuts on the outside. In this state they would have been sufficient to 
have prevented the further separation of the walls by the weight of the roof, 
but it was desirable to restore the walls to their original state by drawing them 
together. This was effected in the following manner :—Alternate bars were 
heated by lamps fixed beneath them. ‘They expanded; and consequently the 
nuts, which were previously in contact with the walls, were no longer so. ‘These 
nuts were then screwed up so as to be again in close contact with the walls. 
The lamps were withdrawn, and the bars now allowed to cool. In cooling they 
gradually contracted, and resumed their forrner dimensions ; consequently the 
nuts, pressing against the walls, drew them together through a space equal to 
that through which they had been screwed up. Meanwhile the intermediate 
bars were heated and expanded, and the nuts screwed up as before. ‘The lamps 
being again withdrawn, they contracted in cooling, and the walls were further 
drawn together. ‘This process was continually repeated, until at length the walls 
were restored to their perpendicular position. The gallery may still be seen 
with the bars extending across it, and binding together its walls.” 

Effects of Evaporation. —* The depression of temperature produced by evapo- 
ration will be more perceptible the more rapid is the evaporation, because then 
the body from which the heat is abstracted has not time to receive a supply of 
heat from surreunding objects, to replace that which it has given out. Hence, 
by conducting the process of evaporation in a vacuum, where the evaporation is 
almost instantaneous, the cooling effect is more conspicuous. If # quantity of 

water included in the bulb of a thermometer tube be surrounded with a sponge 
moistened with ether and placed under the receiver of an air-pump, the moment 
the air is withdrawn the ether suddenly evaporates ; and if a sufficient quantity 
of ether be supplied, the water in the bulb will be frozen. 

“The same fact may be exhibited in a still more striking manner, by pouring 
some ether on the surface of water in a flat vessel. When the receiver placed 
over these is exhausted, the ether will boil in consequence of the removal of the 
atmospheric pressure, and its rapid evaporation will presently cause the water 
under it to freeze. We shall thus have the singular exhibition of two liquids, 
one resting upon the other, the one boiling and the other freezing at the same 
moment; and, after the lapse of a few minutes. one altogether disappearing in 
the form of vapour, while the other solidifies in the form of ice. 

“A beautiful experiment was contrived by Leslie, in which water is frozen on 





“‘ genius.”°—Churchill's character will however, be better understood by the rela- 
tion of one of the many interesting passages of his life. 

He was in the habit of making frequent trips to Paris, for the purpose of 
watching the progress of the French drama. His pleasing manners and reputed 
talent gained him an admission into excellent society there, and if the common 
place ideas of finance had not intervened he would certainly have determined on 
an abode in the Parisian capital. One day, when at dinner with a large party, a 
lady complained bitterly of the dishonesty of tradesmen and of jewellers particu- 
larly—numerous anecdotes were instantly related of gold alloyed, diamonds 
changed, and pearls divided, by this most rapacious class. The lady further re- 
marked, that she was the more concerned at this notorious breach of faith in the 
fraternity, as she had a very valuable set of cameos sent her from Italy, but dared 
not entrust them into the hands of any tradesnfan to set. 


“MY dear madam,” evid Obenotill ti to mrvey WolmuEtiog eon, rT Net , 
was a beauty, and the bard was kindness and amiability itself—* I am delighted, 
my dear madam,” said he, “that it isin my power to relieve you from this diffi- 
culty—I have lately taken under my protection a young artist, who promises to 
be really wonderful. In the setting of the higher description of jewellery—he 
really gives a beauty to gems beyond their value ; and as to his probity.” — 
**Oh! Mr. Churchill, you delight me ;” returned the fair owner of the cameos, 
“You will so much oblige me by making an arrangement with your protege—! 
will send him the cameos immediately with instructions.” 

‘“ He will come to me in the morning,” observed the bard, ‘‘as I have a tri- 
fling commission for him, and if you send them to my rooms, I will take care he 
shall attend to zhem.”” Many thanks on the part of the lady, and protestations of 
delight at serving her, on the part of Churchill, followed; and after dinner the 
lady’s brother with great consideration for the young tradesman, begged Mr 
Churchill to give the young man some £20 in advance—as gold for setting, he 
knew was expensive, and the work was to be done in the most costly manner.— 
Some time elapsed, and the lady waited patiently to see her cameos ; but they 
were not finished. ‘Cameos take a long time setting,” Mr. Churchill ob 
served. 

A longer time crept on, and the lady was dying with impatience to see he 
darling treasure,—-still the artist was most provokingly dilatory. At length the 
lady began to labour under considerable annoyance, in which many of her friends 
participated. “It’s quite cruel!” she said.—* It is very strange!” echoed het 
friends. At last somebody hinted one morning, that Mr. Churchill had been at 
the Diligence office to take his place for Calais on the following day. This piece 
of intelligence on being confirmed pretty nearly sent the poor lady into fits ; but 
her brother—God forgive him !—began to suspect Mr. Churchill had been im- 
posed on by the artist, and that his sister's cameos had vanished by some process 
equally efficacious as that which melted Cleopatra's pearl. No time was to be 
lost—he went straightway to Churchill's apartments, and just caught him in the 
nick of time. 

Now, whether any thing like confusion was exhibited by Mr. Churchill, at this 
meeting, does not appear; but it is quite certain, that the brother's suspicion of 
the artist took another direction. 

“But, my dear sir,” exclaimed Churchill, after much preliminary conversation, 
*‘T really don’t know where the rascal lives.” 

“What, sir! entrust such valuable property to a stranger—an unknown ! 
Come, come, Mr. Churchill, I am a man ofthe world. You have, perhaps, been 
to the rouge et noir table. I can understand—now tell me where I can redeem 
those baubles for the poor girl, and | pledge my honour to keep your secret.” 


took his visitor by the hand, and said ‘I don’t deserve this generous treatment. 
It indeed makes me hate myself. Your gentlemanly hints are not unfounded. 
A debt of honour has, indeed, compelled me to pawn the cameos. But, as I live, 
at the earliest opportunity, my dear sir—”’ 

“I think nothing of the money—you are welcome to it,” interrupted the ge- 
nerous brother ‘* Give me the documents, and I will redeem the cameos.” 
dol regret this calamity of mine !” 

“Well, well, I understand. 
his hand, “ and nothing more shall be said about it.” 

“Thank you :—you’re very obliging—but—” 

“ But what?” 


Brooks looked at his wife aghast, and she returned his astonished stare But “ I've soup THE TickETs !” 
there must be some mistake; the fact, as represented, was incredible. Brooks — 
rushed up stairs—entered Spencer's room without ceremony—and beheld his HEAT. 


worst fears confirmed. There lay the poet, snugly coiled up among the bed- 
clothes—no wreath of laurel about his brows, but his head encased in a woollen 
night-cap. He was wrapped in visions indeed—but they were drowsy ones. 
Brooks cast kis eyes about the room, anxious to catch some token of toil—none 
—not a line—not a scrap—not even an ink blot on the floor ! 

The noise made by Brooks on entering, awoke the bard. He opened his 
dreamy eyes only to encounter those of his incensed and disappointed friend. Ex- 
planation there was none—apology was useless. It is needless to say further. 
The man of genius returned once more to his garret, to complain bitterly of the 
world, and of Brooks in particular. 

A good moral may be found to the above anecdote, in the story of a certain 
swindling wag, who loved to live on the expense of ary body, rather than his own 
industry ; and in pursuance of such principle, made his way to the court of 
an eastern king. ‘ Please your Majesty,” said he, “I have one of the greatest 
wonders of the world. It is an ass that | have nearly taught to speak ; but I lack 
the means to finish. If you would benevolently support me for twelve months 
the ass would make my fortune.” : 


Longman & Co. 


and unaffected. 


to see generally adopted in books of science. 


most likely to interest the general reader 


science, we find heat assisting, or obstructing, as the case may be, but always 
modifying, the objects of our inquiry. The common spectator, who on a clear 
night beholds the firmament, thinks he obtains a just notion of the position and 
arrangement of the brilliant objects with which it is so richly furnished. The 





Churchill hesitated ; but after many assurances of secrecy from the brother, he 


“My kind, benevolent friend!” cried Churchill, with emotion; * how deeply 


Give me what I ask,” said the other, extending 


A Treatise on Heat. By the Rev. Dyonysius Lardner, L. L. D. London. 


__ In this volume we have found much to praise. The author has aggregated an 
immense mass of valuable information ; his arrangement is lucid, his style simple 
naff In the Introduction, a brief summary of the contents of the 
book is given, an improvement first introduced by Dr. Arnott, and which we hope 
It would be impossible for us in 
our narrow limits to discuss effectively even one of the many novel theories and 
startling solutions of phenomena that occur in this volume; we shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with making some extracts from those portions of the work 


Modifying effects of heat, common!y disregarded.—“ If we tarn from art to 


more exact vision of the astronomer discovers, however, that he beholds this | 


this principle. A shallow vessel, containing water, is placed under the receiver 
| of an air-pump. Under the same receiver is placed a large flat dish, containing 

strong sulphuric acid. The receiver is now exhausted as rapidly as possible by 

the pump, and immediately the evaporation of the water takes place. If the 
sulphuric acid were not present, the space within the receiver would be saturated 
almost instantaneously with the vapour of the water, and all further evaporation 
would be stopped ; but the sulphuric acid, not being itself subject to sensible 
evaporation, has besides a strong affinity for water, by virtue of which it attracts 
the aqueous vapour, and causes it to be condensed on its surface. As fast, there- 
fore, as the water evaporates, its vapour is seized by the sulphuric acid in the 
| large dish, and the space within the receiver is still maintained a vacuum, so that 

the evaporation of the water continues as rapidly as in the first instance. Now, 
the heat necessary to give the vaporous form to the water can only be received 
from the water itself, which remains in the dish ; and, therefore, it must undergo 
aN apf pr ooctuu Ie vrat) Spowuily fell vu io tciumperatyre of 
32°, and in a few minutes will be frozen. By this process, conductea unde, 
favourable circumstances, Leslie was not only able to freeze water, but to con- 
geal mercury, and it is said that he even produced cold of—120°. The property 
on which this beautiful experiment is founded is not recommended alone by the 
surprise and pleasure which its result always produces ; it is susceptible of use- 
| ful application in chemistry, when it is necessary to separate water from liquids 
, which heat would decompose, and to dry animal and vegetable substances with- 
| out exposing them to disorganization.” 


| 
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Uses of Non-Conductors.—* A silver or metallic tea-pot is never constructed 
with a handle of the same metal, while a porcelain tea-pot always has a porcelain 

| handle. ‘The reason of this is, that metal being a good conductor of heat, the 
| handle of the silver or other metallic tea-pot would speedily acquire the same 
| temperature as the water which the vessel contains, and it would be impossible 
to apply the hand to it without pain. On the other hand, it is usual to place a 
wooden or ivory handle on a metal tea-pot. These substances being bad con- 
ductors of heat, the handle will be slow to take the temperature of the metal ; 
and even if it do take it, will not produce the same sensation of heat in the 
hand. A handle, apparently silver, is sometimes put on a silver tea-pot, but, if 
examined, it will be found that the covering only is silver; and that at the 
points where the handle joins the vessel, there is a small interruption between 
the metallic covering and the metal of the tea-pot itself, which space is sufficient 
to interrupt the communication of heat to the silver which covers the handle. 
In a porcelain tea-pot, the heat is slowly transmitted from the vessel to its handle ; 
and even when it is transmitted, the handle, being a bad conductor, may be 

touched without inconvenience, 

‘*A kettle which has a metal handle cannot be touched when filled with boil- 
| ing water, without a covering of some non-conducting substance, such as cloth or 
| paper; while one with a wooden handle may be touched without inconvenience. 

"The teats sometimes performed by quacks and mountebanks, in exposing 
their bodies to fierce temperatures, inay be easily explained on the principle here 
laid down. When a man goes into an oven raised to a very high temperature, 
he takes care to have under his feet a thick mat of straw, wool, or other non- 
conducting substance, upon which he may stand with impunity at the proposed 
temperature. His body is surrounded with air, raised, it is true, to.a high tem- 
perature: but the extreme tenuity of this fluid causes all that portion of it in 
contact with the body at any given time to produce but a slight effect in commu- 
nicating heat. The exhibitor always takes care to be out of contact with any 
good conducting substance ; and when he exhibits the effect produced by the 
oven in which he is enclosed upon other objects, he takes equal care to place 
them in a condition very different from that in which he himself is placed ; he 
exposes them to the effect of metal or other good conductors. Meat has been 
jexhibited, dresssed in the apartment with the exhibitor: a metal surface is in 
such a case provided, and, probably, heated to a much higher temperature than 
the atmosphere which surrounds the exhibitor.” 

Of the Doctor's theories, it may be sufficient to state, that he regards heat and 
light as almost identical, or, at least, the results of a common principle ; and that 
he is favourably disposed to the vibratory theory of Dr. Young. The following 
solution is given of a common phenomena :— 

“The true cause of the conversiun of any part of a vapour to the liquid form, 
I consider to be the diminution of that sum of sensible and latent heat which is es- 
sential to the existence of vapour. Such a loss of heat would equally cause the 
vapour to return to the liquid state, whether compressed into a less bulk or ex- 
panded into a greater one. If the piston had been previously raised, and a small 
quantity of heat at the same time abstracted from the vapour, a portionof the va- 
pour would immediately be condensed by the same loss of heat, in whatever 
state of compression or rarefaction the steam may exist. This condensation is 
therefore altegether independent of any effects produced on the density of the 
steam by any mechanical compression.” 

—>— 


THE CONVULSIVE SCHOOL OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


[The following specimen applies not to French Romance writers generally, 
mt toa class only, properly enough designated the Convulsive. ] 

The popalatity of those French writers who form what has been termed the 
Convulsive School of Romance, shows that the public mind of France is affect- 
el with a morid craving for the contemplation of physical horrors. The old 
Fevolution gave birth to the school of Davide, whose proffered civilities the 
nerciful and tender-hearted Flaxman repelled with disgust,—the painter having 
filed his portfolio with sketches made during the dying agonies of those whom 
ht had aidel in condemning. To the three days of July 1830 may be attributed 
tle producton of numerous French works, recently published, which display, 
nest daringy, the convulsions of human agony, the poverty, degradation, and 
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criminal propensities of the lower classes. Conscious that a familiarity with 
the terrible in fact has rendered the generality of the French reading public 
callous to all ordinary condiments, the authors in question, rouze, excite, and | 
gratify it by the strongest stimulants which art can supply. They depict scenes 
of violence and atrocity, of crime and bloodshed, with their adjuncts, horror and | 
despair, and misery of the deepest shade. — T he dismal morgue, the a 
prison, and the scaffold, all are depicted with painful force and accuracy. : a 
delight is to dwell upon the dark side of humanity, to exhibit the leprosy of the 
heart as equalling, if not surpassing that of the body in hideousness. It would 
seem as if they had pared their pens with a scalpel, and had mingled blood with 
their ink. } 

Such is the school which ranks Jules Janin among its disciples. His first 
performance, the Dead Ass and Guillotined Woman isa singular little work, and, 
on its appearance, gave rise to much speculation in the literary circles at Paris. 
It was generally imagined—and the jocular allusions of the work itself abun- 
dantly countenanced the conjecture—that it was merely meant as a burlesque on 
Victor Hugo’s Dernier Jour d'une Condamnée, and an attempt to beat that 
author at his own weapons, while the deep earnestness and con amore style of 
the execution seemed to identify it with the author’s personal feelings and to 
stamp it with his ownimage. His next work, La Confession, was an addi- 
tional confirmation of the latter opinion, and decided his adherence to the Con- 
vulsives. L’Ane mort et la Femme Guillotinée is a little work of great power, 
emulating the simplicity of plot and poverty of incident of the Greek drama, 
and depending for its effect on the novelty of its manner, and the skill aud power 
of the author in the management of his materials. It is understood to have 
literally fulfilled the prediction hazarded by him in his preface ; “ that it waseuch 
a book as the reader would, twenty times, throw down in disgust, and feel him- 
self compelled, as if by a spell, to take up again.” It contains a forcible sketch 
of a young peasant girl's career. Of the scene in which he intrudes his he- 
roine, in all the freshness and vivacity of untainted youth and beauty ; the fol- 
lowing is a hasty translation :— 

‘“} was on the road to Vauvres, filled with the happiness of existence, of 
breathing, of feeling a pure and warin air circulate around me,—admiring like a 
child the slightest flower that bloomed, and remaining whole quarters of hours 
to watch the picturesque wind-mills turn round with magisterial gravity. Ona 
sudden, precisely at the corner of that road, so ill kept, so narrow, so stony, and 
yet so much loved, which leads to the tavern of the Bon Lapin, I beheld a young 
girl on an ass which was running away. Oh the ravishing sight! It will be 
before my eyes to the end of my existence. "The young creature was rosy, ani- 
mated, rather full grown, with a neck of surpassing beauty. In her terror she 
had lost her straw bonnet, and she cried out in a sweet voice, ‘stop!’ But the 
luckless ass continued at full speed, and I allowed him to do so. I liked that 
aerial motion, the animated fear, the danger which surrounded her—a girl in the 
hands of chance, and that chance at my controul. She cried out—nobody was 
there but myself and my dog. 

“The ass stopped suddenly—the young girl fell—I uttered an exclamation and 
caught her in my arms. ‘The ass galloped off through the fields. Searcely had 
4d hold of her, gazing on her as on a prize that belonged to me, when she raised 
herself with a brisk motion and set off in pursuit of her palfrey, exclaiming 
‘Charlot! Charlot!’ My dog continued running and barking, and Charlot was 
at his utmost speed. 

‘““My first care was to pick up the bonnet; it was a common straw bonnet, 
with a faded riband, a vile blue flower, and yet there was something about it 
which revealed a good and kind hearted disposition in its owner; she was now 
at a distance. 

* Rouston, my dog, at length brought Charlot back tome. I mounted upon 
the saddle with the straw bonnet on my head, and entering a little wood I pro- 
ceeded slowly along. 

“The young girl continued to exclaim ‘Charlot! Charlot!’ She was at the 
skirts of the wood more rosy than before, sobbing with uneasiness ; and when 
at length she again beheld her Charlot, she sprang forward and threw herseif 
upon his neck, embraced him, and called him by a thousand dear appellations 
‘Here you are,’ Charlot, said she to him—and she embraced hin. The animal 
stood quietly, while I, still posted in the same place, remained unnoticed, and 
while seated as I was upon his back, 1 would have given my life for one of those 
fresh kisses thus lavished upon Charlot. Charlot absorbed all her thoughts 

“At last she raised her head,—‘ Ah! there’s my bonnet,’ said she, with de- 
light ; then she gazed at me with her large black eyes, and observing that I was 
seated upon Charlot, she sat down in front of me andthe donkey. She restored 
order to her hair, wiped her brow, replaced her bonnet on her head, heaved a 


heavy sigh of fatigue, and rose as if to say to me, ‘Get out of that.’ She 
seemed determined nut to teave me her Ohartot a wUMen wugte 


she sprang to her saddle, and away bounded Charlot. 

“ Never had I seen a girl more bewitching, more blooming, more fresh! But 
for me, nota word, net a look. I was al! admiration, but I had not a word to 
say toher. What could I have said? Charlot and her hat had engrossed her 
whole attention. And again, I am not one of those sceptics devoid of all mo- 
rality, who lay it down that there is but one way of feeling an interest in a wo- 
man. I have a thousand very innocent ways. You tell me of taking their hand : 
now I ask you, was it not happiness ineffable to have seen her run, sit down, get 
up, to have heard her call Charlot, to have covered my head with her straw bon- 
net, to have passed beneath my chin the riband which had touched hers, to have 
been leaning over her while she embraced Charlot. 

“The young girl and Charlot were ever recurring to my heart. The graces 
of the one, lively, elegant, healthy, light; the beauty of the other, spirited, 
well-proportioned, hardy, active; those handsome ears which menaced the 
skies, that smile of playfulness which defied misfortune, that trot so light 
and graceful, this motion so graceful, so animated. I had become infatnated 
with both! And then they understood each other so perfectly ! the name of 
Charlot fell so naturally from her lips! Happy pair! neither had lestowed the 
least attention upon me. I, who had pursued them with so much ardour, who 
admired them so much, they had not once looked uponme.—Meantime I was re- 
tracing my steps by the shortest road, no longer taking notice of the new born 
herbage ; nor the windmills, or any part of the delightful landscape which in the 
morning had engaged me. I was melancholy and ill-humoured, like a man quite 
astonished at finding himself alone. An incident aroused me frommy reverie 
I was passing by a great boorof a peasant, a rustic in every sens¢ of the term, 
who stalked behind a miserable ass loaded with dung; he was ya the poor 
animal beyond all conscience. —‘ Ah, Charlot,’ cried he, after a p#ticular inflic- 
tion.—Charlot !—I turned round—I gazed—luckless animal! it wrs he: it was 
he that bent under the disgraceful burden ; he that but a short timepince pranced 

beneath that ideal form; he carry dung and writhe beneath the Iki! Whata 
sudden transition! what an unexpected metamorphosis. I pas¢d in front of 
Charlot, casting a look of compassion on him, which he returned ne as well as 
he was able. [ was unhappy for a week: that young girl and this hstic, myself, 
and this manure gatherer upon the same back, and then I know no what dismal 
presentiment would cross my mind, touching the fate of the prett{village girl.” 

This incident has made an indelible impression on ovr author’s dind. In vain 
he visits the Bon Lapin at Vauvres. Henriette is no where to béseen. From 
being gay, jovial, light-hearted, he becomes melancholy, morose atl ennuye : the 
dark reflection of some passion, ala Werther, overcasts his mindind clouds his 
existence. To this new state there is wanting an end, a heroine, ik word, unity, 
the young peasant girl of Vauvres. At length he finds her. 

‘‘T met her one morning in turning the corner of a street. Shghad no longer 
her faded straw bonnet, her crimson complexion. Yet it was shf; neither her 
gloves nor boots, nor her new bonnet, nor the silky rustling of hf robe, nor her 
constrained and quiet pace, prevented me from recognising hej It was Hen- 
riette. She walked withan air of dignity, with declined head afl furtive look ; 
although she stopped at all the milliners shops and wherever the was any thing 
to be seen, yet she had the appearance of being ina hurry, and ofvishing to pro- 
ceed quickly ; but the present moment was stronger than her restution and sub- 
dued her will. In fine, her modest air, her becoming deportmen, the practised 
reserve visible in her whole person, caused me to conclude tha she was /os/.” 

He follows her steps, and after witnessing the witer indiffereee with which 
she gazes on two or three exhibitions of calamity anc distress the} meet—enters 
with her into the Morgue 

“ The morgue is a little building which seems to mount guarfin front of an 
hospital: the roof is a dome, clothed with marine hems, and wih an evergreen 
plant, which has a charming effect. The morgue may le recognis@ ata distaace ; 
the waters that lave its base, are black, and clogg#] with filk. You enter 
without qnestion; the low portal is alwaysepen. [he walls pespire. In the 
midst of this solitary hall are arranged four or five tone tables,apon which are 
stretched as many corpses, sometimes, as during te great heab, and the new 
melodrames, two bodies to each table. On this dz there werebut three ; the 
first was an old man wlio had fractured his skull l falling fron a third sory, | 

precisely as he was finishing his day’s work, and o the point of demanding the | 

slender remuneration which was due for it. Its evident tat the unhappy | 
man after long years of toil had become too feebleo pursue hislaborious trade : | 
the gossips of the place, and this place was to tha a delightfu rendezvous for 

diversion and prattle ; related amongst themselveshat of thre¢ chidren left by 

this old man not one would recognise him, lest ey should be lialle to the ex 
pense of his burial. Beside the mason was exped a young ¢hild, crushed to | 
death by the carriage of an opera girl; its form w half hid beseath a black and 
humid piece of leather, which had been throw over his lage wound. You | 
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| have pardoned her, but she turned away with disgust. 











self,— It is he.’” 

The deceased was a young English nobleman, who, like the author, had seen 
her upon Charlot, in al! her original purity ; and imtatuated by her charms, had 
sacriticed for her the prospects of the highest and most glorious of earthly ca- 
reers, and finally his life. Satisfied with finding herself at liberty, she would 
have departed with the single ejaculation, ** It is he,” but she is politely request- 
ed to witness the application of galvanism to the body, at which operation she 
assists ‘with the utmost composure and indifference. All this, it must be owned, 
looks too monstrous and improbable, and even allowing the widest latitude to the 
imagination, in the manufacture of the terrible, seems tou rapid a descent into 
horror. Inthe next glimpse he catches of her, sle appears in a totally altered 
condition. She has become a fine lady, and to acquire consideration, an osten- 
tatious supplicant for public charities. In this character he is one morning sur- 
prised by a visit from her. 

“It was two o'clock; a burning summer’s sun scorched my side of the street ; 
my blinds were closely drawn, upon my table was amost charming bouquet of 
roses; my apartment was fresh and brilliant, lighted only by a single joyous sun- 
beam, which, victorious over all obstacles, and coloured by my white and blue 
curtains, fell upon an exquisite headof Madonna, which seemed fresh from the 
pencil of Raphael. ‘That young beanty was ushered in. She was alone, she 
was full dressed, she fanned the perfumed air of my apartment, and on her coun- 
tenavce I retraced the lively carnation which had before struck me I received 
her with marked attention and kindness ; she who had not taken the least notice 
of me in the crowd of society, had come to me, at au hour as improper as if it 
it had been evening. She was sitting there, opposite to me, looking at me, 
speaking to me—there for me. 

“* Yo. have come to see me at length, my fair Henriette,’ said I to her, as I 
handed her achair, in the style of a man who addresses an old acquaintance, or 
rather like one who knows whom he is addressing, and who begins without cere- 
mony. ‘ Henriette!’ rejoined she, ‘do you know my baptismal name?’ ‘And 
Charlot, Henriette ; what has become of Charlot?’ ‘Charlot!’ and she stared 
atme, as if trying to recollect if she knew me, or it might be, to dissemble all 
knowledge of Charlot. This forgetfulness pierced my heart. ‘* Yes, Charlot,’ 
rejoined I, more moved thar before. ‘Charlot, that you loved so much, that you 
embraced with transport: Charlot, the gentle Charlot, whom you cantered in 
the plain of Vauvres; Charlot, who one day caused you to drop your straw bon- 
net: that poor Charlot that I have seen !’ 

‘She drew out a little album, bound in morocco, with steel corhers, and with- 
out replying to what I had uttered, said, ‘I collect on behalf of the Foundling 
Institution ; how much will you give me?’ ‘Nothing.’ ‘ Do, I beg of you, for 
the love of me. At the last collection I had one hundred and twenty francs 
more than Mademoiselle de I shall be miserable if she surpasses me to- 
day.’ ‘ Do you know what a foundling is!’ exclaimed I with vehemence. ‘ Not 
yet,’ replied she. ‘Go and learn it then, and after you have passed through the 
hospital—miserable, faded, trembling, covered with shame, come hither, call my 
servant, speak to him of Charlot, and I will give you alms.’” 

Some time after, yielding to an accidental flow of spirits, he resolves to enjoy 
one day of happiness—to give himself up to the illusions of his imagination. 
Insensibly he is led to direct his steps upon Vauvres, and finds himself in the 
garden of the tavern of the Bon Lapin. While recalling to mind the joyous 
hours he had passed beneath its arbours, he perceived at the further end of the 
garden a fine lady, richly dressed. 

‘* She was seated opposite a handsome young man, who seemed to speak to her 
with warmth, while she listened with anger or disdain. The attitude of this 
woman attracted my attention, the elegance of her form made me anixous to see 
her face. I know not what vague presentiment it was that told me I should re- 
cognise her, but I looked in vain; she did not turn her head. At the same mo- 
ment, an infirm old man, led by a female equally advanced in years, entered the 
garden, and begged an alms. ‘There was nothing unbecoming in his tone, nothing 
plaintive in his voice. I pitied him. After me, he addressed himself to the 
fine lady. She repulsed him rudely, and he was on the point of departing, when, 
having examined her more closely, * Wife,’ said he to his companion, ‘ how very 
like our daughter that lady is.’ The poor woman heaved a deep sigh—at a glance 
she had recognised her child. The old man would have embraced her, would 
‘In the name of thy 
grey-haired sire, I coujure you, my child, to acknowledge your parents, who have 
so long bewailed your loss!’ and she averted her head. ‘In the name of heaven,’ 
exclaimed the mother, ‘ recognise us, for we forgive you!’ Silent still. ‘ In the 
name of Charlot,’ exclaimed I, ‘turn your eyes upon your aged father, on his 
knees before you!’ The old couple stretched forth their arms, but at the name 


of (baorlot che arose. and with averted head left the garden, followed by the young 
man, whose amazement was visible 1n his countenance. ~ 





But awful retribution is at hand—Henriette is fast approaching the rapids, 
which are to hurl down to the lowest deeps of aegradation, misery, and crime. 
After a quick transition from her high and palmy state of splendour and opulence, 
to the loathesomeness of the hospital, and from the hospital to the lowest haunts 
of infamy, she is plunged into a dungeon fr murder. He feels a kind of infernal 
joy at finding that by this crime she is his—entirely his, until he shall be 
delivered over to the executioner, and he resolves not to stop until he shall have 
placed her beneath a tomb. He obtains admission to the prison, where, through 
an aperture in her dungeon, he watches whole days the demeanonr of the captive, 
and studies her slightest motion. She proves encemte, and is removed to the 
Bourbe. There he visits her, after she has become a mother. 

“The word mother carries with it something to be respected, even at the 
Bourbe. A woman yielding her breast to a child—that child who draws its 
existence from her—that tender and attentive protection which she is alone ca- 
pable of bestowing upon it—that little heart which begins to beat upon that ma- 
ternal bosom—all this begets a forgetfulness of the crimes of a woman—of all 
her treachery and weakness: it would seem as if the love she bears her child 
absolved her from the consequences of all the rest—that the life she has given 
replaces the life she has taken away. With these feelings I entered the apart- 
ment on the morning Henriette was to die. Her calmness, her attitude, and all 
that I knew of her early years, and of her horrible misfortunes, produced a vio- 
lent effect upon me. I begged to be left alone with her; her child Jay asleep 
upon her bosom. JT approached her. ‘Do you recollect me’ said I. She 
raised her eyes, and by a motion of her hand gave me to understand that she did. 
It was easy to perceive how much it cost her. ‘ Henriette,’ said I, * you see be- 
fore you one who has adored, who still loves you; if you have any last request 
tu make, confide it to me—TI will see it complied with.’ She spoke not a word 
in reply, but there was a tenderness in her look—poor girl! if you had given me 
such a look at a former perio¢—but one such look, you had been mine—mine 
for ever, and I had been wholly thine. ‘ Henriette,’ said I, ‘it is then true you 
must die. So young, so beautiful—you, who might have been my wife—who 
might have brought up our young family, and enjoyed a happy existence ; and, at 
length, an aged grandmother, with silver locks, die on some fine autumnal even- 
ing, without pain, surrounded by your grandchildren: but a few moments, and 
adieu for ever.’ She still continued mute—she pressed her infant to her breast, 
and wept. They were the first tears 1 had observed her shed. J watched them 
gently trickling down her cheeks ; her child received them all. Thus bathed in 
tears, I looked upon that child as my own.—‘ At all events,’ said I, ‘this infant 
shall be my son’— The door opened before I had concluded the sentence— 
‘That child is mine!’ said a man who entered. I turned round and recognised 
the jailor of the prison. 
‘Tt shall not be in the keeping of another. Come, Henri,’ added he, drawing 
from a box a white cloth; and approaching the mother without looking at her, 
he seized the infant as delicately as he could; the poor little creature slept sus- 
pended from its mother's bosom—violence was necessary to remove it from that 
place whence it drew the principle of its existence. The mother remained pas- 
sive—the infant was enveloped in the cloth, and carefully placed in the box. ‘The 
old jailor was triumphant. ‘* Come, Henri,’ said he, ‘the mother dishonours not 
the child, and you shall not be touched by Charlot.’ He departed—it was time 
that he did so. ‘Charlot!’ Henriette raised her eyes at the word. ‘Charlot!’ 
said she, in an unaltered voice, ‘what does he mean?’ and she trembled with 
emotion. ‘Alas?’ said I, ‘Charlot in the prison dialect signifies executioner.’ 
‘T recollect it ;’ she replied, adding, with an expression indicative of grief and 
regre-—‘ Oh! how guilty 1 am—what severe warnings did you give me! whata 
name you pronounced in my ears, without its being possible to misunderstand 
you. What days of happiness lost! what misery incurred by not having listen- 
ened to you! For! understood you—I felt your meaning. I remembered all; 
I loved you as you loved me, but I thought myself humbled—degraded, and 
from that hour I date my ruin. Forgive—forgive me ;—in the name of Charlot 
forgive me !’ and she held out her arms to me, and I felt her burning cheek touch 
mine. It wasthe first and last time.” 

Then follow, in rapid succession, the Place de Gréve, with its terrific appa- 
Tatus, its gay and heartless ministers, and its assembled thousands of spectators 
the execution, the burial in unhallowed ground—nothing is wanting to the terri- 
ble finishing of the picture. He purchases the body of the deceased for three 
hundred francs, in spite of a gentle request from the executioner's daughter, who 
besought her father, with a most ssyeet smile, to grant her the fine black bair ot 
the convict to make a tower. He s iperintends the burial with care and tender- 


| hess, but the next day, when he visits the tomb, he finds that it had been robbed 
for the school of medicine, while the women of the neighbourhood had appro- 


priated the grave clothes to their own use. “I then found,”’ he says, * that had 


would have said, it slept, forgetting the lesson anthe ferule ofits schoolinaster ; | at been otherwise, her miserable destiny bad not been entirely accomplished!” 


above his head hung his cap, his green necloth, his eijbroidered jacket 
soiled with dust and blood, the light scrip, contamng his lunchgon, in the centre 


On a slab apart, lay the body of a young man, ovépread by thelividhue of death | the production is gloomy, exaggerated, and sometimes dis 


Charlot had long before been devoured by dogs at the Barriére du Combat 
Such is Mr. Janin’s first sally into the regions of the terrible in fiction. That 
gusting in its details, 


‘IT have come in search of my chiid,’ continued he, | 





Henriette stopped short, here, and without changing colour, exclaimed, as to her- , breathing of shocking realities, as well as trenching too closely on the confines 


of decency, it is useless to deny; that it has, with all its faults, an air of vras- 
semblance, a positive identity with what is actually passing in the world around 
us, it would be impossible to controvert. 

——- 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


BRINGING UP LEE WAY. 

The puncture in Mr. Bang’s neck from the boarding-pike was not very deep, 
still it was an ugly lacerated wound; and if he had not, to use his own phrase, 
been somewhst bull-necked, there is no saying what the consequences might have 
been. 

“Tom, my boy,” said he, after the doctor was done with him, “I am nicely 
coopered now—nearly as good as new—a little stiffish or so—lucky to have such 
a comfortable coating of muscle, otherwise the carotid would have been in danger. 
So come here, and take your turn, and [ will hold the candle.” 

It was dead calm, and as I had desired the cabin to be used as a cockpit, it 
was at this time full of poor fellows, waiting to have their wounds dressed, 
whenever the surgeon could go below. The lantern was brought, sitting down 
ona wadding tub, J stripped. The ball, which I knew had lodged in the fleshy 
part of my left shoulder, had first of all struck me right over the collar-bone, 
from which it had glanced, and then buried itself in the muscle of the arm, just 
below the skin, where it stood out, as if it had been a sloe both in shape and 
colour, The collar-bone was a good deal shaken, and greatly bruised; but I 
had perceived nothing of all this atthe time I was shot; the sole perceptible 
sensation was the pinch in the shoulder, as already described. I was much sur- 
prised (every man who has been seriously hit being entitled to expatiate) with 
the extreme smallness of the puncture in the skin through which the ball had 
entered ; you could not have forced a pea through it, and there was scarcely any 
fiow of blood. 

“A very simple affair this, sir,” said the surgeon, as he made a minute incision 
right over the ball, the instrument cutting into the cold dull lead with a cheep, 
and then pressing his fingers, one on each side of it. it jumped out nearly into 
Aaron’s mouth. 

“A pretty sugar-plum, Tom—if that collar-bone of yours had not been all the 
harder, you would have been embalmed in a gazette, to use your own favourite 
expression. But, my good boy, your bruise on the chest is serious ; you must go 
to bed, and take care of yourself.” 

Alas! there was no bed for me to goto. The cabin was occupied by the 
wounded, where the surgeon was still at work. Out of our small crew, nine 
had been killed, and eleven wounded, counting passengers—twenty out of forty- 
two—a fearful proportion. 

At length the night fell. 

‘“‘ Pearl, send some of the people aft, and get a spare square-sail from the 
sailmaker, and’ — 

** Will the awning not do, sir?” 

‘To be sure it will,” said I—it did not occur tome. ‘ Get the awning triced 
ap to the stancheons, and tell my steward to get the beds on deck—a few flags 
to shut us in will make the thing complete.” 

It was done ; and while the sharp cries of the wounded, who were immediate- 
ly under the knife of the doctor, and the low moans of those whose wounds had 
been dressed, or were waiting their turn, reached onr ears distinctly through the 
small sky-light, our beds were arranged on deck, under the shelter of the awning. 
a curtain of flags veiling our quarters from the gaze of the crew. Paul Gelid and 
Pepperpot occupied the starboard side of the little vessel; Aaron Bang and my- 
self the larboard. By this time it was close on eight o'clock in the evening. I 
had merely lookec in on our friends, ensconced as they were in their temporary 
hurricane house ; for | had more work than I could accomplish on deck in repair- 
ing damages. Most of our standing, and great part of our running rigging, had 
been shot away, which the tired crew were busied in splicing and knotting, the 
best way they could. Our main-mast was very badly wounded close to the deck. 
It was fished as scientifically as our circumstances admitted. The foremast had 
fortunately escapyed—it was untouched ; but there were no fewer than thirteen 
round shot through our hull, five of them being between wind and water. 

When every thing had been done which ingenuity could devise, or the most 
determined perseverance execute, I returned to our canvass-shed aft, and found 
Mr. Wagtail sitting on the deck, arranging, with the help of my steward, the sup- 
per equipment to the best of his ability. Our meal, as may easily be imagined, 
was frugal! in the extreme—salt beef, biscuit, some roasted yams, and cold grog 
—some of Aaron's excellent rum. But I mark it down, that I question if any 
one of the four who partook of it, ever made so hearty a supper before or since. 
We worked away at the junk until we had polished the bone, clean as an ele- 
pot’ fusk, and the roasted yams disappeared in bushels-full; while the old rum 
sa the bowie, like merctry in the barometer, indicating an approaching 
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“I say, Tom,” quoth Aaron, “ how do you feel, my boy *” 

“Why, not quite so buoyant as I could wish. To me it has been a day of 
fearful responsibility.” 

“‘ And well it may,” said he. ‘“ As for myself, I go to rest with the tremen- 
dous consciousness that even I, who am nota professional butcher, have shed 
more than one fellow-creature’s blood—a trembling consideration—and all for 
what, Tom? You met a big ship in the dark, and desired her to stop. She said 
she would not You said, ‘You shall.’ She rejoined, ‘I'll be d——d if I do.’ 
And thereupon you set about compelling her ; and certainly you have interrupted 
her course to some purpose, at the trivial cost of the lives of only five or six hun- 
dred human beings, whose hearts were beating cheerily within these last six 
hours, but whose bodies are now food for fishes.” 

I was stung. “At your hands, my dear sir, I did not expect this, and ” 

“ Hush,” said he, “I don’t bame you,—it is all right; but why will not the 
Government at home arrange by treaty that this nefarious trade should be en- 
tirely put down! Surely all our victories by sea and !and might warrant our 
stipulating for somuch, in place of hugger-muggering with doubtful ill-detined 
treaties, specifying that you Johnny Crapeau, and you Jack Spaniard, shall 
steal men, and deal in human flesh, in such and such a degree of latitude only, 
while, if you pick up one slave a league to the northward or southward of the 
prescribed line of coast, then we shall blow you out of the water wherever we 
meet you. Why should poor devils, who live in one degree of latitude, be kid- 
napped, whilst we make it felony to steal their immediate neighbours?” Aaron 
waxed warm as he proceeded— If slavery be that Upas-tree, under whose bale- 
ful shade every kindly feeling in the human bosom, whether of master or servant 
withers and dies, I ask, who planted it?” 

“On deck, there,” said I, while dressing. Mr. Peter Swop, one of the Fire- 
brand's master-mates, and acting-master of the Wave, popped in his head 
through the opening in the flags. ‘‘ How is the weather, Mr. Swop?” 

“Calm all night sir, not a breath stirring, sir.” 

“Are the sails shifted’’ said I, ‘* and the starboard mainshrouds replaced”? 

“They are not yet sir, the sails are on deck, and the rigging is now stretching 
and will be all ready to get over the mast-head by breakfast time, sir.’’ 

** How is her head ?” 

“Why,” rejoined Swop, “it has been boxing all round the compass, sir, for 
these last twelve hours ; at present itis north-east.” 

‘“* Have we drifted much since last night, Mr. Swop?” 

«No, sir—much where we were sir,” rejoined the master. 

“There are several pieces of the wreck, and three dead bodies, floating close 
| to, sir.” 

* By this time I was dressed, and had gone from under the awning on deck. 
The first thing I did, was to glance my eye over the nettings, and there per- 
ceived on our quarter, three dead bodies, as Mr. Swop had said floating,—one a 
white S,aniard, and the others the corpses of two unfortunate Africans, who had 
perished miserably when the brig went down. The white man’s remains swollen 
| as they were, from the heat of the climate, and sudden putrefaction consequent 
| thereon, floated quietly within pistol-shot, motionless and still; but the bodies of 
the two negroes were nearly hidden by the clustering sea-birds which had perch- 
ed on them. ‘There were at least two dozen shipped on each carcass, busy with 
their beaks and claws, while on the other hand, the water in the immediate 
neighbourhood seemed quite alive, from the rushing and walloping of numberless 
fishes, who were tearing the prey piecemeal. The view was any thing but 
pleasant, and I naturally turned my eyes forward to see what was going on in the 
bows in the schooner. I was startled from the number of black faces which 1 
saw. ‘‘Why Mr. Tailtackle, how many of these poor creatures have we on 
| board?” 

‘ There are fifty-nine, sir, under hatches in the forehold,” said Timothy, “ and 
thirty-five on deck ; but I hope we shan’t have them long, sir. It looks like a 
| breeze to windward. We shall have it before long, Sir.” 
| Soon after the meal was finished, a light air enabled us once more to lie our 
| course and we gradually crept to the northward, uutil twelve o’clock in the 
forenoon, after which time it fell calm again, 1 went downto the cabin; Bang 
had been overhauling my small library, when a shelf gave way (the whole affair 
having been injured by a round shot in the action, which had torn right through 
the cabin), so downcame several scrolls rolled up, and covered with brown 
paper 
“« What are all these I could hear our friend say. 
“ They are my logs,” said I. 














“Oh, I see,” said Aaron. “ I will have a turn at them, with your permission. 
But what is this so carefully bound with red tape, and sealed, and matked—let 
| me see, 

‘THOMAS CRINGLE, HIS LOG BOOK.’” 
[He then proceeded to read. ] 
| “Arrived in Portsmouth by the Defiance, at ten, A. Mon suchaday. Wais- 
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ed on the Commissioner, to whom I had letters, and said I was appointed to the 
Torch. Same day went on board and took up my berth in said vessel!”— * * 

Sailed for the North Sea, deucedly sea-sick ; was told that fat pork was the 
best specific, if bolted half raw ; did not find 1 much of a tonic ;—passed a ter- 
rible night, and for four hours of it obliged to keep watch, more dead than alive. 
Onfthe evening of the third day, we were off Harwich, and then got a slant of 
wind that enabled us to lay our course.” 

“‘ We stood on, and next morning, in the cold, miserable, drenching haze of an 
October daybreak, we passed through a fleet of fishing-boats at anchor. ‘At 
anchor,’ thought I, ‘and in the middle of the sea,’—but so it was—all with their 
tiny cabooses, smoking cheerily, anda solitary figure, as broad as it was long, 
stiffly walking to and fro on the confined decks of the little vessels. It was now 
that for the first time I knew the value of the saying, ‘a fisherman's walk, two 
steps and overboard.’ With regard to these same fishermen, I cnnnot convey a 
better notion of them, than by describing one of the two North Sea pilots whom 
we had on board : well, this pilot was a tall, raw-boned subject, about six feet or 
so, with a blue face—I could not call it red, and a hawk’s-bill nose, of the colour 
of bronze. His head was defended from the weather by what is technically 
called a south-west, pronounced sow-west, cap, which is in shape like the thatch 
of a dustman, composed of canvass, well tarred, with no snout, and having a 
long flap hanging down the back to carry the rain over the cape of the jacket. 
His chin was embedded in a red comforter that rose to his ears. His trunk was 
first of all cased in ashirt of worsted stocking-net ; over this he had a coarse 
linen shirt, thena thick cloth waistcoat ; ashag jacket was the next layer, and 
over that was rigged the large cumbrous pea jacket, reaching tohis knees. As 
for his lower spars, the rig was still more peculiar :—first of all, he had on a pair 
of most comfortable woollen stockings, what we call fleecy hosiery—and the 
beauties are peculiarly nice in this respect,—then a pair of strong fearnaught 
trowsers; over these again are drawn up another pair of stockings, thick rig and- 
furrow, as we call them in Scotland, and above all this were drawn a pair of long, 
well-greased, and liguored boots, reaching half way up the thigh, and altogether 
impervious to wet. However comfortable this costume may be in bad weather 
in board, it is clear enough that any culprit so swathed, would stand a poor chance 
of being saved, were he to fall overboard. The wind veered round and round, 
and baffled, and checked us off, so that it was the sixth night after we had taken 
our departure from Harwich before we saw Heligoland light. We then bore away 
for Cuxhaven, and I now knew for the first time that we had a government emis- 
sary of some kind or another on board, although he had hitherto confined himself 
strictly to the captain's cabin. 

“ All at once it came on to blow from the north-east, and we were again driven 
back among the English fishing-boats. 'The weather was thick as buttermilk, so 
we had to keep the bell constantly ringing, as we could not see the jib-boom-end 
from the forecastle. Every now and then we heard a small, hard, clanking tinkle, 
from the fishing-boats, as if an old pot had been struck instead of a bell, and a 
faint hollo, ‘ Fishing-smack,’ as we shot past them in the fog, while we could 
scarcely see the vessels at all. The morning after this particulartime to which 
I allude, was darker than any which had gone before it: absolutely you could 
not see the breadth of the ship from you; and as we had not taken the sun for 
five days, we had to grope our way almost entirely by the lead. I had the fore- 
noon watch, during the whole of which we were amongst a little fleet of fishing- 
boats, although we could scarcely see them, but being unwilling to lose ground 
by lying to, we fired a gun every half hour, to give the small craft notice of our 
vicinity, that they might keep their bells-a-going. Every three or four minutes, 
the marine drum-boy, or some amateur performer,—for most sailors would give 
a glass of grog any day to be allowed to beat a drum for five minutes on end,— 
beat a short roll, and often as we drove along, under a reefed foresail, and close 
reefed topsails, we could hear the answering tinkle before we saw the craft from 
which it proceeded, and when we did perceive her as we flew across her stern, 
we could only see it, and her mast, and one or two well swathed, hardy fisher- 
men, the whole of the little vessel forward being hid in a cloud. 

“Thad been invited this day to dine with the Captain, Mr. Splinter, the first 
lieutenant being also of the party; the cloth had been withdrawn, and we had all 
had a glass or two of wine a-piece, when the fog settled down so thickly, although 
it was not more than five o’clock in the afternoon, that the captain desired that 
the lamp might be lit. It was done, and f was remarking the contrast between 
the dull, dusky, brown light, or rather the palpable London fog that came through 
the sky-light, and the bright yellow sparkle of the lamp, when the second lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Treenail, came down the ladder. 

“We have shoaled our water to five fathom, sir—shells and stones. Here, 
Wilson, bring in the lead.’ 

“ The leadsman, in his pea jacket and shag trowsers, with the rain-drop hang- 








higher than the surrounding country, we were soon sucked into the current, and 
had only to keep our oars in the water, pulling a stroke now and then to give the 
boat steerage way. As we shot through the gap into the smooth water beyond, 
we then once more gave way, the boat’s head being kept in the direction of lights 
that we saw twinkling in the distance, apparently in some village beyond the 
inner embankment, when all at onee we dashed in amongst thousands of wild- 
geese, which rose with a clang, and a concert of quacking, screaming, and hiss- 
ing, that was startling enough. We skimmed steadily on in the same direction 
—‘Oars, men!’ We were by this time close to a small cluster of houses, 
naa on the forced ground or embankment, and the messenger ‘hailed in 
erman. 
“¢ Qui vive /” sung out a gruff voice ; and we heard the clank of a musket, as 
if some one had cast it from his shoulder, and caught it in his hands, as he 
brought it down to the charge. Our passenger seemed a little taken aback ; but 
he hailed again, stillin German. ‘ Parole,’ replied the man. A pause. ‘The 
watchword, or I fire.” We had none to give. 
‘«« Pull round, men,’ said the Lieutenant, with great quickness ; “ pull the 
starboard oars ; we are in the wrong box; back water the larboard. That's it! 
give way, men.’ 
‘A flash—erack went the sentry’s piece, and ping sung the ball over our 
heads. Another pause. Then a volley from a whole platoon. Again all was 
dark and silent. Presently a field-piece was fired, and several rockets were let 
off in our direction, by whose light we could see a whole company of French 
soldiers standing to their arms, with several cannon, but we were speedily out of 
the reach of their musketry ; but several round shots were fired at us, that 
hissed, recochetting along the water close by us. Not a word was spoken in the 
boat all this time, but we continued to pul for the opening in the dike, although, 
the current being strong against us, we nade but little way ; while the chance 
of being cut off by the Johnny Crapeaus getting round the top of the embank- 
ment, so as to command the gap before we could reach it, became every moment 
more alarming. 
‘The messenger was in great tribulation, and made several barefaced attempts 
to stow himself away under the stern sheets. 
“The gallant fellows who composed the crew strained at their oars until every 
thing cracked again; but as the flood made, the current against us increased, 
and we barely held our own. ‘Steer her out of the current, man,’ said the 
lieutenant to the coxswain ; the man put the tiller to port as he was ordered. 
“©* Vat you do soch a ting for, Mr. Capitan Lieutenant?’ said the emissary 
‘Oh! you not pershave you are rone in onder de igh bank. How you shall 
satisfy me, no France infanterie légere dere, too, more as in de fort, eh? How 
you sall satisfy me, Mister Capitan Lientenant, eh ?" 
““* Hold your blasted tongue, will you,’ said Treenail, ‘and the infantry 
légere be damned simply. Mind your eys, my fine fellow, or I shall be much 
inclined to see whether you will be légere in the Elbe or no. Hark!’ 
“We all pricked up our ears, and strained our eyes, while a bright, spitting, 
sparkling fire of muskery opened at the gap, but there was no ping pinging of 
the shot overhead. 
«+ They cannot be firing at us, sir,’ said the coxswain; ‘ none of them bullets 
are telling here away.’ 
“ Presently a smart fire was returned in three distinct clusters from the water, 
and whereas at first had only lit up the dark figures of the French soldiery, and 
the black outline of the bank on which they were posted, the flashes that answer- 
ed them showed us three arined boats attempting to force the passage. Ina 
minute the firing ceased ; the measured splash of oars was heard as boats ap- 
proached us. 
“* Who’s there !’’ sung out the lieutenant. 
‘“«« Torches,’ was the answer. 
‘* « All's well, Torches,’ rejoined Mr. Treenail; and presently the jolly-boat, 
and launch and cutter of the Torch, with twenty marines, and six-and-thirty 
seamen, all armed, were alongside. 
“«* What cheer, Treenail, my boy?’ quoth Mr. Splinter. 
«Why, not much ; the French, who we were told had left the Elbe entirely, 
are still here, as well as at Cuxhaven, not in force certainly, but sufficiently strong 
to have peppered us very decently.’ 
«« «What, are any of the people hurt 2” 
‘«*No,’ said the garrulous emissary. ‘ No, not hurt, but some of us frightened 
leetle piece—ah, very mosh, je vous assure.’ 
«Speak for yourself, Master Plenipo,’ said Treenail, ‘ But Splinter, my 
man, now since the enemy have occupied the dyke in front, how the deuce sha! 
we get back into the river, tell me that ?’ 
“«* Why,’ said the senior lieutenant, ‘ we must go as we came.’ 


jesty King George the Second. “In political life, he early attached himself to 
the late Mr. Fox, and by the grace of his manners, his genius, wit, and elegant 
literature, became remarkable amongst the associates of that celebrated States- 
man. His Lordship successfully filled the posts of a Lord of the Admiralty— 
during the Coalition Administration, and Paymaster of the Forces under that of 
* All the Talents ;” and having at various periods had the honor of representing 
the University of Cambridge, the City of Westminster, and the Borough of 
Knaresborough, he finally went out of Parliament at the dissolution in 1818. 
Lord John Townshend, we believe, was honoured with the personal friendship 
both of his late and of his present Majesty. In the latter years of his life, which 
were spent in the bosom of his family, he paid long and frequent visits to Brigh- 
ton ; dividing his residence between that place and his estate, Balls Park, inthe 
county of Herts. —Brighton Gazette. 

A laughable circumstance occurred before an Election Committee of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, on Saturday last. There had been a contest for 
the department of L’Aisne ; and a double return made, the question being 
whether M. Vivien or M. Harle was the candidate properly qualified to take his 
seat. M. Harle’s politics appear not to have been much known to the Chamber, 
and by way of a retainer for his adhesion, the Opposition supported his claim 
with all their force. In the course of the discussion, however, M. Harle_hitm- 
self interfered, and begged to be allowed to defend himself from a calumny 
which had been cast upon him. ‘ They say,” said he, “that I belong to the 
Opposition, whereas in fact I ama staunch Ministerialist.”. The movement 
party were struck dumb, and slunk away from the cause which they had been ar- 
guing for, amidst the jeers of those of the other side, leaving the matter to be 
decided by the Committee. 

Arrest of Mr. Steele, the ‘“ Pacificator."—This gentleman was arrested on 
Saturday night by Mr. Pilkington, C.C., of our city police, at the Hibernian Ho- 
tel, under a warrant charging him with having used seditious and exciting lan- 
guage ina speech delivered by him, a few days since, near the parade in this 
city. He was subsequently admitted to bail.— Kilkenny Moderator. 

A splendid statue supposed to be of Theseus, has been recently discovered in 
one of the sewers of ancient Athens. It is about the size of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, and of the finest marble and best style of sculpture. 

The ruins of the once celebrated Roman station Vindonium,were discovered a 
few days since ina field at Silchester, near Strathfieldsaye, by some men, who, 
while employed in draining land, were interrupted in their progress by some 
brick-work. The circumstance being communicated to the Rev. Mr. Coles, 
Rector of the parish, he obtained permission from Mr. Barton to make excava- 
tions, and discoveries highly interesting to the antiquarian have been brought to 
light. Several apartments of various dimensions, paved with bricks have been 
laid open, and some curious rings and coins have been found during the exca- 
vation, which isstill continued under the scientific direction of the above named 
gentleman.—Hampshire Chronicle. 

At Gundershoffen, near Wissemburgh, some highly interesting antiquities have 
recently been discovered. They consist in the foundation of a building six feet 
in thickness, several votive monuments, with inscriptions, ir excellent preserva- 
tion, dedicated to Mercury, who is represented on them with his attributes ; 
fragments of otive, altars the capital of a pilaster of Roman architecture, an in- 
scription bearing the names of Caracalla and Gela, and about50 Roman medals, 
of different sizes, in bronze. 

Catalani.—A letter from a friend at Florence, of the 22d ult. mentions, among 
others of the enjoyments there, an occasiona) visit to the villa of Catalani, 
‘* whose voice and beauty of person, he adds,"have scarcely lost any thing since 
I heard her, 17 years ago, at the Hague, and who now enjoys the otiumcum 
dignitate, respected and courted by all, andeven more estimable for her frank 
friendship of manner, and perfect freedom from every species of pride or affec- 
tation, than her great talents, which she never exercises but at her own house, 
for the gratification of her friends.” It is pleasing to hear such an account of 
one who has afforded so much delight.—Literary Gazette. 

The late Lord Exmouth—The remains of this lamented nobleman were de- 
posited in a vault in the parish church of Christow, near Chudleigh. The flags 
at Teignmouth, on board the ships, and all the flag-staffs, were struck half-mast, 
the shops were closed, and every demonstration made that was possible. The 
British ensign was used in lieu of a pal], and on the coffin was placed the flag 
(blue at the main) which flew at the mast-head of the Queen Charlotte during 
the arduous conflict at Algiers. The sword his Lordship wore on that occasion, 
hung with crape, was also placed on the coffin. At the conclusion of the fune- 
ral service a young oak tree was planted, and named the Exmouth oak, opposite 








ing to his nose, and a large knot in his cheek from a junk of tobacco therein 


stowed, with pale, wet visage, and whiskers sparkling with moisture, while bis | from the bottom of the launch. The cutter was by this time close to v=) on the 
long black hair hung damp and lank over his fine forehead, and the oranda Say lerboara state, Cunmanoed vy Mr. Junus Cesar ‘Tip, t 
, | vulgarly called in the ship Bathos, or the art of sinking, from his rather un- 

4 Octagonal shaped cone, like the weight of a window sash, about eighteen inches | romantic name. Here also a low moaning evinced the precision of the French- 
long, and two inches diameter at the bottom, tapering away nearly to a point at man’s fire. 


of, his coat, immediately presented himself at the door, with the lead in his cla 


top, where it was flattened, and a hole pierced for the line to be fastened to. At 
the lower end—the butt-end, as I would say—there was a hollow scooped out, 
and filled with grease, so that, when the lead was cast, the quantity of the soil, 
sand, or shells, or mud, that came up adhering to this lard, indicated, along with 
the depth of water, our situation in the North Sea; and by this, indeed, we 
guided our course, in the absence of all opportunity of ascertaining our position 
by observations of the sun. The captain consulted the chart—‘ Sand and shells; 
why, you should have deeper water, Mr. Treenail. Any of the fishing-boats 
near you ?’ 

“Not at present, sir; but we cannot be far off some of them.’ 

“ ¢ Well. let me know when you come near any of them.’ 

“A little after this, as became my situation, 1 rose and made my bow, and 
went on deck. By this time the night had fallen, and it was thicker than ever, 
so that, standing beside the man at the wheel, you could not see farther forward 
than the booms: yet it was not dark either, that is, it was moonlight, so that the 
haze, thick as it was, had that silver gauze-like appearance, as if it had been lu- 
minous in itself, that cannot be described to any one who has not seen it. The 
gun had been fired just as I came on deck, but no responding tinkle gave notice 
of any vessel being in the neighbourhood. Ten minutes, it may have been a 
quarter of an hour, when a short roll of the drum was beaten from the forecastle, 
where I wasstanding. At the moment, I thought I heard a holla, but I could 
not be sure: presently I saw a small light, with a misty halo surrounding it, just 
under the bowsprit—‘ Port your helm,’ sung out the boatswain : ‘ port your helm, 





“‘And here the groans from two poor fellows who had been hit were heard 


" 


ip, the senior midshipman, 


“¢ Lord, Mr. Treenail, a sharp brush that was.’ 
“* Hush,’ quoth Treenail. At this moment three rockets hissed up into the 
dark sky, and for an instant the hulland rigging of the sloop of war at anchor in 
the river, glanced in the blue-white glare, and vanished again, like a spectre, 
leaving us in more thick darkness than before. 
“* Gemini! what is that now?’ quoth Tip, as we distinctly heard the com- 
mixed rumbling and rattling soundof artillery scampering along the dike. 
“<The ship has sent up these tockets to warn us of our danger,’ said Mr. 
Treenail. ‘What isto be done? Ah, Splinter, we are in a scrape—there they 
have brought up field-pieces, don’t you hear?’ 
“ Splinter had heard it as well as hie junior officer. ‘ True enough, Treenail ; 
s0 the sooner we make a dash through the opening the better.’ 

“¢ Agreed.’ 

“ By some impulse peculiar to British sailors, the men were just about cheer- 
ing, when their commanding officer's voice controlled them. ‘ Hark, my brave 
fellows, silence as you value your lives.’ 

«So away we pulled, the tide being now nearly on the turn, and presently we 
were so near the opening that we could see the signal-light in the rigging of the 
sloop of war. Al! was quiet on the dike. 

‘“« Zounds, they have retreated sfter all,’ said Mr. Treenail. 

‘© + Whoo—o, whoo—o,’ shouted a gruff voice from the shore. 

“« «There they are still,’ said Splinter. ‘Marines, stand by, don’t throw away 
a shot ; men, pull like fury. So, give way my lads, a minute of that strain will 





or we shall be over a fishing-boat?’ A cry arose from beneath; a black object 
was for an instant distinguishable, and the next moment a crash was heard; the 
spritsail-yard rattled, and broke off sharp at the point, where it crossed the bow- 

sprit ; and a heavy smashing thump against our bows teld in fearful language that 

we had run her down. Three of the men and a boy hung on by the rigging of 
the bowsprit, and were brought safely on board ; but two poor fellows perished, 

with their boat. It appeared that they had broken their bell, and although they 

saw us coming, they had no better means than shouting, and showing a light, to 

advertise us of their vicinity. 

“« Next morning the wind once more chopped round, and the weather cleared, 
and in four-and-twenty hours thereafter we were off the mouth of the Elbe, 
with three miles of white foaming shoals between us and the land at Cuxhaven, 
roaring and hissing, as if ready to swallow us up. It was low water, and, as 
our object was to land the Emissary at Cuxhaven, we had to wait, having no 
pilot for the port, although we had the signal flying for one all morning, until 
noon, when we ran in close to the green mound which constituted the rampart 
of the fort at the entrance. To our great surprise, when we hoisted our colours 
and pennant, and fired a gun to leeward, there was no flag hoisted in answer at 
the flag-staff, nor was there any indication of a single living soul on shore to 
welcome us. Mr. Splinter and the Captain were standing together at the gang- 
way—' Why, sir,’ said the former, ‘this silence somewhat surprises me : what 
say you, Cheragoux !’ to the government emissary or messenger already mention- 
ed, who was peering through the glass close by.” 

“«* Why, mi Lieutenant, I don’t certain dat all is righ on sore dere.’ 

“*No,’ said Captain Deadeye ; ‘ why, what do you see ”” 

“Tt is not so much vat I shee, as vat I no shee, sir, dat trembles me. It 
cannot surely be possib dat de Prussian an’ Hanoverian troop have left de place, 
and dat dese dem Franceman ave advance so far asde Elbe autrefois, dat ish, 
once more 1?” 


“*French,’ said Deadeye ; ‘ pooh, nonsense ; no French hereabouts ; none | large fire, kindled in what seemed to have been a farmyard, were assembled 


nearer than those cooped up in Hamburgh with Davoust, take my word for it.’ 
«« +] sall take your vord for any ting else in de large vorid, mi Capitan ; but i 


see someting glance behind dat rampart, parapet you call, dat look dem like de | glanced on their bright accoutrements, and lit up the wall of the house that com- 
shako of de infanterie légere of dat willain de Emperor Napoleon. Ah! I see | posed one side of the square. J was immediately marched between a file of 
de red worsted epaulet of de grenadier also; sacre, vat is dat pof of vite | men, into a small room in the out-house, where the commanding officer of the 


smoke 7” 


«+ What it was we soon ascertained to our heavy cost, for the shot that had | He was a genteel, slender, dark man, with very large black mustaches, and fine 
been fired at us from a long 32-pound gun, took effect right abaft the foremast, | sparkling black eyes, and had apparently just dismounted, for the mud was fresh 


shoot.us along side of the old brig—that's it—hurrah !’ 
‘«¢ Hurrah !’ shouted the men in answer, but his and their exclamations were 
cut short by a volley of musketry. The fierce mustaches, pale faces, glazed 
shakoes, blue uniforms, and red epaulets, of the French infantry, glanced for a 
moment, and then all was dark again. 
“«Fire!’ The marines in the three boats returned the salute, and by the 
flashes we saw three pieces of field artillery in the very act of being unlimbered. 
We could distinctly hear the clash of the mounted artillerymen’s sabres against 
their horses’ flanks, as they rode to the rear, their burnished accoutrements 
glancing at every sparkle of the musketry. We pulled like fiends, and being 
the fastest boat, soon headed the launch and cutter, who were returning the 
enemy’s fire brilliantly, when crackh—a six-pound shot drove our boat into staves, 
and all hands were the next moment squattering in the water. 1 sank a good 
bit, I suppose, for when I rose to the surface, half drowned and giddy and con- 
fused, and striking out at random, the first thing I recollected was, a hard hand 
being wrung into my neckerchief, while a gruff voice shouted in my ear— 
“«* Rendez vous, mon cher.’ 
“ Resistance was useless. I was forcibly dragged up the bank, where both 
musketry and cannon were still playing on the boats, which had, however, by 
this time got a good offing. I soon knew they were safe by the Torch opening a 
fire of round and grape on the head of the dike, a certain proof that the boats 
had been accounted for. The French party now ceased firing, and retreated by 
the edge of the inundation, keeping the dike between them and the brig, all 
except the artillery, who had to scamper off, running the gauntlet on the crest 
of the embankment until they got beyond the range of the carronades. I was 
conveyed between two grenadiers, along the water's edge, so long as the ship 
was firing ; but when that ceased, J was clapped on one of the limbers of 
the field-guns, and strapped down to it between two of the artillerymen. 
“ We rattled along, until we came up to the French bivouac, where round a 


about fifty or sixty French soldiers. Their arms were piled under a low project- 
ing roof of an out-house, while the fire flickered upon their dark figures, and 


detachment was seated at a table. a blazing wood fire roaring in the chimney. 


the door of the vault. 

East India Company's Charter.—The following is said to be an outline of the 
plats SsptecLy ministers Tor tne ruture management of the affairs of India :— 
Three or five years are to be given to the company to wind up their accounts, 
but the trade is at once to be thrown entirely open. The commercial capital is 
to go towards the liquidation of the Indian debt. The territorial possessions are 
to remain in the hands of the company. The dividends of the proprietors are 
to be secured upon the territories of India for a certain number of years (ten is 
mentioned), and then the capital is to be paid off at £100. The directors are to 
be reduced to 12, with a chairman and adeputy chairman. The salaries of the 
directors to be raised to £800 per annum each; the chairman’s salary to be 
£1,500 per annum ; and that of the deputy chairman, £1,200. The Board of 
Controul is to sit at the India House, and the government to take the warehouses 
of the company for the collection of the duties. The pay of the Indian army is 
to be increased.— Morning Post. 

An unusual scene took place last evening (Wednesday) in the House of Com- 
mons, occasioned by Mr. O’Connell’s enforcing the Call of the House, of which 
he had given notice. A division was called for upon the point, and both parties 
were of course expected to try their strength. The non-contents were directed 
to go into the lobby ; but unwilling, as we are informed, to run any risk of losing 
their plpces on such an interesting occasion, they tacitly declined to conform. 
The “ Ayes” of course were the winning body, and the “ Call’’ was at once pro- 
ceeded jn. 

There has not been such a pressure in the lobbies of the House of Commons 
as that witnessed on Wednesday night since the discussions on the Corn Bill. 
The throng on the occasion of the Catholic Relief Bill was neither so dense nor 
so unacdommodating as in the present instance. When the order was given to 
clear the lobbies (a division being expected, and the call of the House after- 
ward), n¢t an individual could be persuaded to stir, and the entreaties of several 
Honourable Members were made in vain. A determined effort was at length 
made by Mr. Lee, the High Bailiff, in which he was strenuously assisted by Sir 
Robert Feel, and other Members, who were unable even to get tothe door of the 
House, ad after persevering exertions, something like a passage was obtained. 
Still, unt! the hour of breaking up, the lobbies of the House were much crow- 
ded, andit was with much difficulty that the thoroughfare could be kept clear, 
and ord¢ maintained.—Morning Chronicle 

The lg talked-of christening of the infant Earl of Dalkeith has at length 
been permed. The ceremony took place at Dalkeith Palace, near Edinburgh, 
and wasquite private. ‘Their Majesties were sponsors, by proxy, for the infant 
heir to tle house of Buccleueh, who received the names of William Walter. 
On the $me occasion the Duke's youngest son an infant of three months old, 
was yt tee the sponsors being Lord Montague, uncle to his Grace, and 
Lord Joh Scott, from whom he received the names of Henry John. 

It is mt generally known, that the late venerable Earl Fitzwilliam sustained 
a seriousaccident a short time before his death. On rising, the Earl was in the 
habit of wry hastily and suddenly leaving his bed. On the morning in question, 
the persa@ who was usually in attendance had quitted the room for a short pe- 
riod, andjhe Earl, beiieving himself to be stronger than he really was, jumped 
out of b@ as usual, and fell against a chair, by which accident several of his 
ribs wereproken. This accident, no doubt, in some measure hastened the death 
of this njch-lamented Nobleman. 

Mr. C@bett has removed to Fludyer-street, Westminster, to be nearer his par- 
liamentagq duties. The honourable member for Oldham, on announcing the fact 
to a frien}, added that ais next removal would be to Downing-street.—Guardian. 
The miitary staff of Spain, according to the Royal Almanack just published, 
consists € six Captains-General or Marshals, 75 Lieutenant-Generals, 182 Ma- 
jor-Genenie, and 564 Generals of Brigade—in all 574 General officers. On the 
other ha there arebu: 41 Admirals. 

Ordnate.—Col. F. R Thrackerry, R. Eng., succeeds Maj. Gen. R. Pilkington 
in commind of the Royal Engineers in Ireland, and will be stationed in Dub- 
lin. Thefollowing Gdnance regulations, which have recently appeared, are 
given for he informatio of the army. New Board's Order, 24th Dec., 1832: 
orderly rome clerks né to receive fuel nor candles as a staff sergeant. Ditto, 
Feb. 1, 183; stores tobe furnished for outposts, upon discretionary requisitions 
from comnanding offices in case of emergency. Feb. 6, 1833; extra accom- 
modation for married sidiers, granted in consequence of the prevalence of 


and killed three men outright, and wounded two. Several other shots followed, | on his boots and trowsers. The latter were blue, with a broad gold lace down | cholera merbus, to be whdrawn where the disease shall disappear. 


but with Jess sure aim. Returning the fire was of no use, as our carronades 
could not have pitched their metal much more than half-way ; or, even if they | fixed spur.” 
had been long guns, they would merely have plumped the balls into the turf 
rampart, without hurting any one. So we wisely hauled off, and ran up the 
river with the young flood for about an hour, until we anchored close to the Hano- 


verian bank, near a gap in the dike, where we waited till the evening. 


“ As soon as the night fell, a boat with muffled oars was manned, to carry the 


inundate the neighbourhood ; and as the Elbe at high water is hereabouts much 


a 


Sumutary. 


the seam, and fastened by a strap under his boot, from which projected a long 


We deeply regret to announce the death of that respected and distinguished | Fort St George ; 62d 
messenger on shore. I was in it; Mr. Treenail, the second lieutenant, steering. | Nobleman, Lord John Townshend, which took place on Monday morning at his | Kirkree; 21 Queen's 
We pulled in right fora breach in the dike, lately cut by the French, in order to 


Stations of King’s Ré&iments in India —Bengal Army—3d Light Dragoons, 
Meerut; 1ith Lancers, Gwnpore ; 3d Buffs, Bethampore ; 13th Foot, Dinapore; 
16th do., Chinsurah ; 26} do., at Meerut ; 31st do., Kurnaul ; 38th do., Ghaze- 
pore ; 44th do., Cawnp@; 49th do., Fort William. Madras Army—13th 
Light Dragoons, Bangalle ; 41st Foot, Montmeln; 45th do., Secunderabad ; 
48th do., Cannanore ; 54 do; Trinchinopoly ; 55th do., Bellary; 57th do., 

Bangalore. Bombay Army—4th Light Dragoons, 
Is, Bombay, 6thdo., Puonah; 20th do., Belgaum ; 


house on the King’s Road. His Lordship was the son of George, first Marquis | 40th do., Peonah.— Unite®ervice Gazette. 








Townshend, and had attained an advanced age, having been a godson of his Ma- 








The aniftrm of regimentof heavy dragoons is shortly to undergo some altera- 
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are to be permitted to wear a round jacket, on stable and fatigue duties. 
shall be glad to hear the first part of this report confirmed, for the present helmet 


is incumbrous, and ill-calculated either for security or comfort. Perhaps the | by papers from the box on the table, which were all official, and 


most perfect shape and construction for the cavalry helinet, is that of the morton 
entury. 

ial pisate oe hi patch has been discontinued in the rifle corps, and a com- 

mon cartridge is now used without any inconvenience either to the aim or safety 

of the weapon. , 

It is proposed to abolish the Recruiting System, and to fill up the Regi- 
ments of the line from time to time, as occasion may require, in the following 
manner :— — 

T’o embody one third of the English militia, by dividing that constitutional 
furce into three parts, and, should the standing army be found too strong, @ por- 
tion of the line might then with safety be reduced. The first portion of the mi- 
litias to be immediately called out for a period of five years (being the full teri 
for which a man is balloted and enrolled.) and then to be disposed of as may be 
deemed advisable by doing garrison or other duty, in England and Ireland, and to 
allow a volunteering from such embodied regiments once in every year, should 
the line be found deficient. At the end of such period, or rather three months 
previous, the second portion of the militias to be called out, so as to be trained 
ready to relieve the first portion, preparatory to their being discharged at the ter- 
mination of the period ot enrollment ; and so on with the third portion. Each 
county would, in that event, derive great advantage, as it would not have a gen- 
eral ballot again for fourteen years,—unless some other or greater emergency 
demand it. 


Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, has resigned the Lieutenantcy of the Tower 


It may be remembered that this appointment was the subject of discussion in ihe | 
House of Commons on the occasion of Mr. Hume's recent Motion, respecting , 


Naval and Military Sinecures. The gallant officer shows great good sense by 
this timely resignation. We believe the House of Commons would not have 
voted the money for the appointment. 

Lieut.-Gen. J S. Wood, has been appointed Lieutenant of his Majesty's Tow- 
er of London, vice Col. Lord Fitzclarence. 

The King has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon Lieuten- 
ant-Genl. Frederick Augustus Wetherall, of Castlebar,Great Eating, Middlesex, 
Military Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; Lieut. 
Genera! David Latimer Tinling Widdrington, Military Knight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; Colonel John Boscawen Savage, of the 
Royal Marines, Companion of the most honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
and Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order ; and 
upon Henry Ellis, Esq. Principal Librarian of the British Museum, Companion 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom, granting to Lieatenant-General John Sulli- 
van Wood the office or place of Lieutenant of his Majesty’s Tower of London, 
vice Col. Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. 

Ordnance Medical Department: Assistant-Surg. T. H. Quigley to be Surg. 
v. Parker, dec. 

The King has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon Capt 
Richard Spencer, of the Royal Navy, Companion of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, and Military Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

War Office, March 1.—2d Regt. Ft.: Ens. H. Reynolds, from 17 Regt. to be 
Lt. without pur. v. Cahill, app. to 73d Ft—7th Ft. : Capt. W. Guard, from 62d 


Regt. to be Capt., v. Hall, exch.—24th Ft: Brevet Col. F. S Tidy, from | 


Recruiting Staff, to be Lt.-Col., v. Fleming, app. Inspecting Field Officer of a 
Recruiting District.—62d Ft. : Capt. H. B. Hall, from 7th Regt. to be Capt. v 
Guard, exch.—73 Ft.: Lt. D. Cahill, from 2d Regt. to be Lt. without pur. v 
Owgan, dec.—75th Ft. : Capt. W. F. Hindle, from h. p. unatt. to be Capt., v 
J. J. Graham, exch.—90th Ft. : Lord J. Beresford to be Ens. by pur. v. Graham, 
retires. 

Royal Military College—Asst. Surg. R. D. Smith, from h. p. 85th Regt. to be 
Asst.-Surgeon. 

Unattached—Lt. J. Davis, from 98th Regt. to be Capt. without purchase. 

A SKETCH ON THE ROAD. 
“ Come, sweet lass, let’s take a cheerful glass."—Beggar’s Opera. 

“ There—take that,” said the stout man in the dickey, putting a small coin 
into the hand of the cad, ‘and remember, a man never loses any thing by civi- 
lity.” He then addressed himself to his next neighbour, a rather pretty young 
woman ; and they got into a conversation which lasted with little intermissxen 
from Castle Square, Brighton, tothe inn at Crawley. The weather was coid, 
and with a remark on its severity, he descended from the dickey and entered the 
inn, from which he emerged again in a few minute carrying a large goblet of hot 
brandy and water. With wary feet he ascended the ladder, and gallantly offered 
the glass to the young female he had chatted with ; but she declined even sipping 


it. and his politeness went no further, though there was another female looking | 


quite as raw and cold on the opposite seat. With the clumsy caution of a bear, 
he began to descend backwards, till within about four steps of the ground, when 
unluckily imagined that he had reached the bottom, he stepped off, goblet and 
all. After a dismal jolt, but which did not wake him leave his hold of the glass, 
and some desperate floundering tu save himself and the brandy and water, he 
brought up suddenly at last with his back against the wall of the inn. Up to this 
point, he had miraculously retained the whole of the mixture; but this unexpect- 
ed shock from behind, robbed him of the object of all his struggies, the flight of 
the cherished fluid was clearly indiceted by a dark stripe across the dust, term- 
nating like the burst of a rocket ina bright silver spoon, on the other side of the 
road. 
There is many 4 slip between the dickey and the lip. 

The empty glass hung in his hand droopingly, but was never replenished ; he put 
the money into the goblet, gave it to the waiter without speaking, pointed to the 
spoon over the way, and doggedly remounted to his seat in the dickey. Posssibly 
the demon of mischief was at work within me, or it might be an impulse to 
avenge the slight of the other female, but as he took his seat again, I could not 


help pointing to the dark track on the road, and quoting bis own sentiment: | 


“You see,” said I, “a man never loses any thing by civility.” He answered by 
a grunt, turning himself a little towards the opposite side, and I remarked, that 
from Crawley even unto Brixton, where he got down, he never bestowed a 
ward, no, not even a “ good evening” on the former partner in his gossip :— 
Gloomy he sate apart, nor speech vouchsafed 
To Eve, late partner in colloquial love. 
A RYGHTE CONCEYTEDE VERSE 
Toe Master Houde on his newe Boke of Jestis for 1833. 
Thou hast at lengthe unhooded, Master Hoode, 
An unleasht tassel, and the sporte begun, 
Whome wee soe late bye comic woman-hoode 
Did thinke another Adame quite undone ; 
We punlesse elves doe laud the hardy-hvode, 
That with brighte eyne the conteste did not shunne, 
But shew’d the foe of merrie brother hoode, 
Thatte thou the finer corde of joke hadst spunne ; 
Hood-wink’d noe more by this fair sister-hoode, 
Oure eyne we ope’—O Hoode thou arte a gunne 
Full charg’d with quips and cranks, mirth’s soldier-hoode, 
A Wellington in jeu d'esprit and funne ; 
All gloom nigh thee oure smiles doe farre outrunne, 
Like Richmonde Hill a pleasaunte neighborhoode. 
' Tuomas Brown 
Chassé, the celebrated French singer, presenting himself one evening at the 
door of the Coinedie Francaise, without his admission ticket, was refused en- 
‘trance. “ Sir,” said he pompously to the door keeper, “I am Chassé, from the 
Opera,” “ Very well,” replied the man, “ and now you are chassé (driven away) 
from the Comedie Francaise,” at the same time shutting the door in his face. 
The progress already made for the restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey excites 
much interest, as it is one of the oldest edifices of the kind in England. It is 
memorable as having been erected to the memory of Alban, who was the first 
Christian Martyr in this country when under the controul of the Roman. It was 
some centuries after his death that the Abbey was erected, near a hill where he 
suffered. There is a legend that two of the persons appointed to decapitate him 
dropped dead while lifting the axe, but the third succeeded in beheading him 


~_——2> 
Kmperial Parliament, 
THE IRISH COERCION BILL. 


House of Commons, Feb. 27. 
was read for the first reading of a bil! to suppress disturb- 


T. Hoop. 


The order of the day 
ances in Ireland. 

Lord ALTHORP felt all the difficulty of his situation in thus contradicting 
the whole tenour of his political life 
sure he was about to propose was absolutely necessary: and he would proceed, 
without further apology, to state the grounds of that belief. He would prove that 
any state was better than that in which Ireland now was, that the existing laws 
could not, and that the measu 
try, and improve its state. A part of the evils of that state, insecurity of life and 
property, and the existence of actual insurrection, were adinitted hy the Hon 

entlemen opposite, and the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin was willing 





; pues : bstituted for that now in use, and the officers | to go so far beyond the constitution as to confine persons to their 
tion. A new helmet is to be su We | ring the night. [‘ No,” from Mr. )°Connell.] Well, he had dowed, at least, 


His painful conviction was, that the mea- | 


re he proposed would, remedy the evils of that coun- | 


ehe Avion. 


that insurrection existed. He would strengthen the evidence of hese gentlemen 
ecisely such as 
granted In 
ad in his own 





| would have been attained if the “form” of an enquiry had ba 
February, aman named Farrel, at Castle Comer, was shot ¢ 
| house. In March, at Kilkenny, the engineer of a colliery was 
sons, who marched up to him in open day, in the presence o 
| within sight of the quarters of a regiment, and who killed 
escaped detection. A man named Mara was followed to ac 
| noon, and murdered in the sight of the carpenter and his boy At Cashel, in 
August, as aman named Shea was sitting in a public-house, whh other persons, 
| two men entered with blackened faces, one in the disguise of ayoman; they or- 
| dered him to kneel, and shot him dead. In Queen’s County in October, Mr. 
| Duston, a tithe collector, but most excellent man, was-shot Lyhis own servant 
| within a mile of his house. The family of Maddox was alinjst destroyed, the 
! father and mother burnt to death, and the son shot through eclnaate by persons 
who possrs:ed the land before Maddox. His Lordship then nqned about twenty 
| farmers who had been shot or otherwise murdered, and whose broperty had been 
i destroyed, because they had paid tithes, or taken land from yhich persons had 
| been ejected for the non-payment of tithe. A man was swod to have bribed 
Whitefeet to murder his brother, and was now in confineieft on that charge. 
| He would state the number of insurrectionary offences which ere committed in 
| the province of Leinster daring the whole of !ast year. The Jumber of murders 
| was 163; of robbeties 487; of burglaries and attacks a houses 1827; of 
burnings 194; of cattir houghings 70 ; of serious assaults upjn the person 744 ; 
of illegal notices 913; and of imjury to property 407. Havhe made a compa- 
; rison of the state of crime under the different heads which he Jad just mentioned 





































































j in the last three months of the years 1829, 1830, 1831, and 132, the result was 
| as follows :— , 




















MURDERS. 
ware es ee SN - fe aoe oe 
er hw OR Ew We ORR te a | ul ae tll 
ROBBERIES. 

1829 - - - - . 69 | 1831 - - - . - 152 
1830 - - - - - 154 | 1832 - ° - - - 173 
BURGLARIES AND ATTACKS ON HOUSES. 

1829 - - - - - 39 | 1832 - - - - - 251 
1830 - - - - - 94 | 1832 - - - - - 532 

BURNINGS. 
1829 - - - - - 31 | 1831 - - . - - 29 
1830 - - - - - 34 | 1832 - : . - - 77 
CATTLE HOUGHINGS. 
1829 - - - - - 13 | 1831 - - : - - 17 
eee | ll an ee 
SERIOUS ASSAULTS. 
1829 - - - - - 45 | 1831 - - . - - 89 
1830 - - - - - 54 | 1832 - - . - - 235 
ILLEGAL NOTICES. 
ce |) |) i es 6 Y 
: 1830 - - - - - 79 | 1832 - - : - -197 
INJURY TO PROPERTY. 
1829 - - - - - 44 | 1831 - - - - - 67 
1830 - - - - - 59 | 1832 - - - - - 134 
Thus it appeared that within the last three months of the last year, there had 


; been an enormous increase of offences of an insurrectionary ciaracter, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods in the preceding years 
| His Lordship then read, with peculiar indistinctness, a long series of similar 
| Comparisons, and a multitude of letters from police agents anothers, who de- 
; scribed the organization of the Whitefeet, and their application of signals when 
the police were ordered out. A great many of these letters were anonymous, and 
of others the name was suppressed ; they all indicated the total derangement of 
society. Men took refuge, and were yielded up ; old kindnesses were withheld, 
| and old connexions broken, through absolute intimidation. ‘The poor people were 
| most severe sufferers, and they implored protection. ‘Thirteen counties begged 
fer increased military foree. A Catholic priest declared that his influence over 
his flock was gone, and that he could not prevent their outrages 108 rewards 
| had been offered, and only two demanded, for the discovery of crime. Not that 
j the Lrish entertained less horror of bloodshed than the English, but the lawful 
| dared not seek protection from their illegal oppressors. Ministers ought to have 
| acted earlier, but they had tried other means in vain. They had, on taking office, 


| se@@ a commission to Ciare, and its, effects were admirable—{eheers from the 





| repeaiers}—but they tried the same experiment in Queen's county, and it utterly 
| failed. {Hear.] He would now relate some cases of the intimidation of jurors, 
| which would appal the House. {The Noble Lord and Mr. Stanley looked in vain 
for the papers: they were not in the box.] He would try t¢ trust his memory : 
; one case was enough. At Carnekshock, the jurymen who slood for the accused 
| had his consent; and when his sister was tried, the peasantry prevented the wit- 
| nesses against her from coming to the court, while those wh» were against him 
| Were insulted and obliged to ily. When this was notorious to the whole coun- 
| try, and when the intimidation practised upon other juries was equally notorious, 
though no outrage had as yet been committed on a single jaryman—(loud cries 
of * Hear,” frou Mr. O'Connell, who continued them for some time.} | From 
| the cheers in which the Hon. and Learned Gentleman was indulging, the Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman seemed to think that he (Lord Althorp) was making a 
statement of the situation of ireland, in which he (Lord Althorp) did not intend 
to give him (Mr. O'Connell) any adinission at all. Now he gould assure the Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman, that whenever he (Lord Althorp) had a statement to make 
which was likely to tell in his (Mr. O'Connell's) favour, he (Lord A.) should have 
no hesitation in making it. The fact was so, and the fact might be so, and yet jurors 
might be under the influence of terror. Nay, ministers had learned on good au- 
thority that not one juror would attend the sammons to appear at the next Kilken- 
ny assizes. ‘lhe intimidation of witnesses was yet more fearful. [His lordship 
read a long list of cases, which the reporters say they could not hear, and with 
copies of which his lordship failed to supply them, as is usual in such ca- 
| ses.] Many of the witnesses had been obliged to quit the country, whilst those 
who remained in it had been obliged to resort for protection to the police ; and 
in making these statements, he thought that he had stated enough to prove that 
| in the province of Leinster the ordinary law was not sufficient for the protection 
} of the sulject. On this ground the new mode of tna! was justified. It had been 
| Suggested that a Judge of assize should sit and try without a jury, and that bar- 
| risters of experience might be appointed by the crown for this express occasion; 
| but both thess plans were more objectionable than the military tribunals, for they 
| 
| 





would reconcile the peuple to a suspension of the constitution, whereas the mi- 
nistry, who saw the absolute necessity of their measure, did not desire to render 
it amenable or otherwise than disgusting to the eyes of freemen. Hon. gentle- 
men had called this the introduction of martial law. t was no such thing; it 
was the trial of prosecutions by the rules of civil law before a military tribunal. 
To protect witnesses from nightly assaults, they would prevent the peasantry from 
leaving their houses after nightfall. Strong objections had been urged against 
this bill, because it gave to the executive government the power of entering and 
searching houses by night. Now, he frankly told the House that he was ready to 
guard this power from abuse by any provisions which gentlemen might think pro- 
per to introduce. [{Hear, hear.) Gentlemen ought not, however, to compare 
this right ef entering houses in Ireland with any thing which existed in this coun- 
try—they ought to compare it with the forcible entrance of the Whitefeet, and 
with the outrages to which the loyal inhabitants of Ireland were now exposed 
from the murderous attacks made upon themselves, their wives, and their fami- 
lies. [Hear, hear.] The clause which suppressed signals, compelled the accused 
to prove the negative, that is, that he did not light the signal for any political pur- 
pose. But this was not unconstitutional, for it was allowed in England under 
the smugglers. Now as to the clauses which were to operate generally all over 
Ireland. It had been said that political agitation had not only not encouraged. but 
that it had repressed pradial agitation. If Gentlemen making the most violent 
and inflammatory speeches, agitating the country by fanciful statements of 
grievances which did not exist, and by exaggerated statements of grievances 
which did exist, thought that they could allay the excitement which they thus 
created by ending their speeches with cobweb pretences about their love of so- 
cial order, and their desire to have the King’s peace preserved inviolate—if 
Honourable Gentlemen thought they could thus easily sooth the feelings which 
they had so industriously irritated, they knew little of human nature, and must 
be blind to the march of human passions and ignorant of the accumulating force 
of restricted resentment. ‘The Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin had 
insinuated that he had the power to quell these disturbances. Now, he( Lord Al- 
thorpe) allowed al! the powers—the great powers, of that Honourable and Learned 
Member, but he was very unwilling to believe him, or of any man, that he had 
the power to quell these disturbances, and did not exert that power. 
He allowed that that honourable member could excite the feelings, and rouse 
the passions of the people, but the power to allay disturbance was a very diffe- 
rent quality. A pacificator, as he was called, had spoke to the people at a dis- 
| tance from Dublin; the commencement of his speech was all excitement, the 
end of it all exhortation to peace and good order 
week followed this speech 





Now, five outrages in one 
Again, the Voluateer Society was formed on pur- 
pose to place the power of government in irresponsible hands—in the hands of a 
body to which every man is admissible, on the payment of a shilling. When 
gentlemen recollected that appeals had already been made to these associations 
of volunteers, denouncing individual members of Parliament as deserters from 
the cause of their country—[hear, hear, ]—they must surely see that never was 
there any institution which more imperatively required the careful superinten 














dence of the House. It had been said that the bill was meant to cover 
exaction of tithes Such an application of the bill would, in the opinion of 
ministers, be an abuse of power on the part of the Lord Lieutenant. He would 
not object to the insertion of aclause, stating so much. The sole object of the 
bill was to assert the authority of the law. His lordship apologised for trespass- 
ing so long on the time of the House, and concluded thus :—The house would, 
undoubtedly, hear many declarations upon the value of liberty which no man in 
that House would venture to contradict: but was it a state of liberty which 
Ireland was then enjoying? Was it not rather a state of terrorism, and des- 
potism, and even anarchy, utterly incompatible with true liberty? Liberty was 
not a mere name, its benefits were palpable and tangible, and were seen in the 
protection which it gave to life, and in the security which it conferred upon 
property. Such were the benefits of liberty ; but if, instead of being free to do 
as men liked, and to exercise their own judgment in forming opinions, individu- 
als were to be subject to a body of self-constituted dictators or liberators, who 
prescribed to them the opinions which they were to advocate, and the course of 
action which they were to pursue, the grand object of liberty was destroyed, for 
that consisted in the right of every man to every civil privilege which did not 
encroach upon the privilege of another. He then moved the first reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. TENNYSON was not convinced by the proofs of the Noble Lord ; most 
of his facts had occurred during last session, but no application was made; the 
special commissions were not made permanent ; they had not tried fully the ef- 
ficiency of the existing law before they called for unconstitutional power. The 
Irish people. they were told, hated the law. Would this measure reconcile them 
to it?’ The country is in anarchy and demoralization—would martial law induce 
social contentment or the well-being of the people! The Noble Lord admitted 
that no juror in Ireland had been the victim of a single outrage—{Loud cries of 
“ Hear’ from the opposition]J—even in the place in which he resided and acted 
asa juror. Why, then do away with the constitutional right of trial by jury? 
{Hear.] If witnesses were fearful of giving evidence in a civil court, would a 
military tribunal inspire confidence! It had the power of committing a witness 
for three months if he refused to give his evidence. He did not deny that the 
state of Ireland was dreadful, but he trusted more to remedial measures than to 
coercion. ‘The Church Reform, the Grand Jury laws, and the abolition of 
Tithes, would do more than the Coercion Bill to suppress grievances. Inquiry 
was necessary, and to give an opportunity for that he would move that the Bill 
be read a first time that day fortnight. 

Mr. BULWER said ministers founded their claim to new powers on the 
number of murders, and they proposed on that ground to establish a court which 
had no power in cases of murder—[hear]—but whose jurisdiction was confined 
to cases punishable by transportation. The principle of these courts made the 
proposition monstrous ‘To make the very persons who are to-day engaged in 
the conflict on the morrow the judges of these opposed to them, was to place 
them in a position incompatible with the prejudiced feelings of humanity. 
{Hear.] They would deprive the people of the right of petition. It offended 
both the parties in Ireland. If it were to be passed, however, he would not miti- 
gate its severity. Let it stand, that its existence might be shorter. Ministers 
said the measure would not be enforced until it became necessary ; let it then 
not be passed until the necessity existed. They had taken two years to reform 
the constitution of England, Would they not pause two weeks before destroy- 
ing the constitution of Ireland? Let them give the ameliorating measures time 
to operate, which would be destroyed in their effect if this measure preceded 
them. He wouldconclude by reading a passage from Lord Brougham’s speech 
on the second reading of the Reform Bill, which he recommended to the careful 
considerations of his colleagues. 

Sir J. BYNG said that many of the outrages were reported by military offi- 
cers of rank, and they bore out the statement of the Noble Lord. He defended 
the employment of courts martial because of the rapidity of their decisions. No 
influence could be exercised over a court composed of gentlemen and men of 
honour. The verdict of a court martial had never been subject to revision. He 
himself had been applied to by the yeomanry and peasantry to aid in the estab- 
lishment of courts martial, which would, he was quite sure, be agreeable to the 
people. The first doty of the government was to give the peaceable and well- 
disposed protection. If that were not afforded, how could allegiance be exacted! 
[Cheers from the opposition, } 

Mr. FINN declared himself one of the agitators complained of. The people 
had no faith in Lord Duncannon, the protegée of a government which now 
cajoled the Catholics, and now flattered the yeomanry, for no purpose but to 
make both parties tools for keeping themeelves in office. [Hear.] He could 
prove that in 1827. the return of criminals for Kilkenny was 364; and that, after 
the political agitation of 1831, it was only 175. ‘Tithe was not used as a mask 
for the repeal of the Union; every word uttered, every cheer heard in that 
Howse, convinced him more and more of the necessity of repeal. They had 


| heard of 2000 cases of arson in twenty counties of England, machine-breaking, 


and riot, but who had heard of the suspension of the habeas corpus there. He 
believed that the tithe question was fomented by the agents of government to 
bring the people into collision with the police. 

Mr. STANLEY hoped to prove the necessity of this bill, arbitrary and violent 
as he allowed it was. The character of ministers was above the aspersions of 
the Hon. Member (Mr. Finn.) Night after night, week after week, month after 
month, hail they resisted the importunities, taunts, and appeals of gentlemen who 
pressed them to adopt measures beyond the ordinary power of the law with a 
view to repress disturbance in that country. He asked if, in the cases of Clare, 
Galway, and Queen's county, ministers had shown any desire to go beyond the 
limits of the law, so long as there appeared a possibility of vindicating the au- 
thority of the law by ordinary means? [Hear.] In Galway, the gentlemen had 
scorned intimidation, and their aid strengthened the arm of justice. He here 
said openly, without regarding whom he might offend by the declaration, that the 
gentlemen of Kilkenny had shrank from their duty: that they had not placed 
themselves in the front of the battie, nor displayed that degree of zeal and 
energy that might reasonably have been expected from them. Things grew 
worse by delay, and it became the permanent duty of government to protect the 
peaceful, and to restore the reign of order, by whatever means. Ministers did 
not ask these powers for the whole of Ireland, for the province of Leinster was 
chiefly disorganized. He would glean his facts from the correspondence of 
many gentlemen whom, however, he would not name. A magistrate of Queen's 
county thought the Insurrection Act would afford protection to the honest and 
orderly, and be at the same time a gentler check than they deserved on the law- 
less. He stated that outrages had proceeded to the height of an almost general 
disorganization—that a participation in crime alone appeared to confer security 
among the humbler classes—that such being the case, many were compelled to 
join the lawless disturbers, while the few who refused to unite in, or ventured to 
resist, their aggressions, were left unaided by any tangible law, unprotected by 
the arm of power. The writer then detailed the murder of Mr. Prentice, a steward, 
whose only crime was fidelity to his master. The private letter of a gentleman of 
Kilkenny said, they were in a fearful state of excitement, in consequence of the ex- 
ercise of the powers of their new legislators, the Whitefeet, who had severely beat- 
en a man last night for digging the writer’s potatoes after notice to the contrary. 
They went about swearing this gentleman's tenants not to work for him, and the 
writer had seen one man with his head tied up, and a bayonet wound in the thigh— 
injuries which he had received for disobeying the orders of the Whitefeet. After 
describing other outrages, the writer declared the country to be in a state of re- 
bellion, adding, that it would be impossible to find a Kilkenny jury a this time to 
convict even of murder. [cheers] Letters from Louth spoke of facts yet more 
glaring. Sir P. Bellew wrote on the 14th ult., and stated that the magistrates 
had used every effort to repress outrage, but with little or no effect; that the 
combination was too strong for them to put it down; that at a meeting of ma- 
gistrates, held on the 14th of Dec. last, the landholders had been called on to as- 
sist as special constables in the enforcement of the law and the preservation of 
peace, but that from fear and other causes, they had declined. Another letter 
said, that when fines were imposed, an “‘ ambassador” was sent to solicit sub- 
scriptions, and the guilty party was instantly released. Other letters described 
the outrages as being systematic, and the disturbers of the peace as being con- 
fident of their strength. They possessed a large quantity of arms, which, how- 
ever, could not be discovered in the possession of any one. ‘The arms were sup- 
posed to be placed under the care of a captain qualified for such a trust by his 
name in deeds of bloodshed and outrage. The Attorney-General wrote that the 
home circuit had to try offences equal in number to those of the whole country 
two years ago; and that he did not find, in 150 cases which he had gone throngh, 
a single one connected with tithes—[hear]—nor any instance of the person or 
property of a gentleman being the object of aggression ; but the weak, the desti- 
tute, the poor—labourers, widows, bumble families—in a word, the most defence- 
lees and unprotected classes were the victims. There were parties who were ex- 
posed to acts of violence and outrage which made the blood run cold when they 
were recounted. ([Cheers.] If this was the liberty for which gentlemen 
opposite contended, he would give up the point; but if to protect and en- 
sure the liberty of the well-disposed and the weak—if to maintain the 
public peace—if to vindicate the authority of the law—if to guard the poor 
man’s hearth from outrage, be the duty of a government, call this a coercive, 
despotic, unconstitutional, and arbitrary bill if you will—designate it by what 
term of reproach you please ; but he contended, nevertheless, that it was a bill 
which, far from injuring or destroying, went directly to preserve and perpetuate 
liberty in its truest and most genuine character. (Loud cheers.) Talk of the 
Insurrection Act. It was now in force against the peaceful and the good, and 
enforced by the evil and the irresponsible. He must restate some of the cases 
which his noble friend had understated ; first, that of the venerable Mr. Houston. 
A gentleman stated that an express having arrived informing him that Mr. 











Houston had been shot at noon-day, he hastened to the spot and found the poor 
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old man already dead ; he added that the deceased was an inoffensive, quiet 
man, guilty of no crime except the collection of his tithes, which were his only 
support. Mr. Houston was nearly eighty years of age. (Hear.] After he had 
been murdered, no one could be prevailed on to assist in carrying the corpse into 
the house, and when Mrs. Houston went on her knees entreating the people 
present to assist the narrator of the circumstance and the maids in bringing the 
body in, they met the request not only with a refusal, but with jeers and mockery. 
{Hear.] During the night there were illuminations to celebrate an event at 
which the people could not conceal their brutal and savage joy; and, to add in- 
sult to injury, they kept up a series of runaway knocks at the door. This com- 
bination of atrocity could not be vindicated, but it was to be palliated, slightly 
passed over, under the poor pretence of intoxication. [Renewed and protracted 
cheering.] Again, that of the Maddox family was a case in which an armed 
band of assassins surrounded a house, set it on fire, and when the miserable 
wretches within the dwelling attempted to escape from the flames, brutally and 
deliberately murdered them. (Hear, hear.] Was he to go item by item through 
this long catalogue of crimes, or need he do mure than say, that of all the mur- 
ders recounterd this night up to the present hour, not one had been punished—a 
fact which carried with it a brand of disgrace toa state of society claiming to be 
one of civilization? Mr. Finn had said the return of criminals decreased in 
numbers; true, but erimes increased in a five-fold ratio. This proved the ne- 
cessity of the bill. ‘The convictions were fewer as the offences were multiplied. 
In the month of January last, 1,094 outrages had been committed in Leinster, 
nine times as many as had occurred in any one month two years ago. [Hear, 
hear.] He then read a long list of wanton crimes committed in Kildare, chiefly 
in the night, to show the character of the outrages, from wherce the House 
might see that they were not of the nature of those which are occasioned by 
distress ; they were not acts of robbery, but acts of violence and intimidation, 
and offences of an insurrectionary character. He granted that few evidences 
existed of intimidation offered to jurors, but they all knew that there was such 
intimidation ; and he repeated the anecdote of the Carrickshock jurors to prove 
similar cases had occurred al! over the country. ‘There was the case of a person 
of the name of Allen, who was summoned asa juror, and who made an affidavit 
that if he served on a certain trial, and convicted the person, he should do it at 
the hazard of his life; this affidavit was admitted by the Court, and the indi- 
vidual was excused from appearing. [Hear, hear.] And what had happened to 
him since—he was pretty sure it was the same person—he was a miller? He 
(Mr Stanley) held a report, which stated that the house of a miller, named 
Allen, had been attacked by a party of armed men; that the house being strong- 
ly barred, and the party being shot at, they retreated, after firing, and calling out, 
“ Here’s Carrickshaugh for you!”’ The millerwas wounded by a ball, and three 
balls entered a bedstead in which were his children. It was not till the fine had 
been raised to £50 that a jury could be assembled. A gentleman wrote to the 
government in January, 1833, that he could not attend the next assizes; that he 
cared not what fine was imposed ; he knew what the consequence would be if 
he did; that, whatever might be the guilt of the prisoner, he dared not find him 
guilty. [Hear.] Gentlemen had been induced to buy arms to give up to the 
Whitefeet, in order to conciliate them. Whole families had been obliged to 
leave the country, because one of their members had acted the part of a just 
juror, In Tipperary county, a notice had been stuck up, ordering no person to 
deal witha witness of the name of Little. In one county, twenty-six families 
had left their homes and twenty-two had placed themselves under the protection 
of the police. He then read innumerable instances of intimidation of very simi- 
lar character. Even Sir H. Parnell’s committee of last year, reporting on the 
outrages of Queen's county, considered the delay attending a special commission 
an evil, and they recommended a more summary remedy. What was the cure 
they recommended! He read a few extracts from the evidence to show the ex- 
tent to which the combination proceeded, and the dreadful influence of the terror 
inspired by the prompt execution of the Whitefeets’ threats, and then answered 
the question thus—Why, they recommended the very object proposed by this 
bill, that persons should not be out at night, and that domiciliary visits should be 
authorized to ascertain if any were out. [Hear.] He then read aseries of |Jet- 
ters, dated within the last week, which related a regular battle between the 
Whitefeet and the police, the former of whom occupied a hill, and slew several 
of the assailants before they were dislodged. Several murders were related, and 
above all, the navigation company, employing 600 men, and doing great good to 
Ireland, declared that they must give up their efforts if some change were not 
wrought by the force of the law, for they were absolutely prevented for discharg- 
ing or engaging their servants, except at the beck of a set of rvflians, who de- 
stroyed and stole their property, and thwarted all their operati#ns. He did not 
complain of being forced into the premature discussion on this bill; the case 
excused their regularity. He had only to prove the necessity of the measure. 
The committee of last year had recommended the enforcement of the Insurrec- 
tion Act as far as the keeping people at home during the night, and they had 
allowed the full right of domiciliary visitation; but they had referred the trial 
ef crime to the local magistrates, against whom the most severe complaints had 
been made by Mr. Grant opposite. They had been accused—he was far from 
saying that they had been rightly accused—bnt they had been accused, of per- 
verting the objects of such a law to their own purposes—to their own private 
ends ; and, in fact, as he had already said, there was no tribunal against which 
so many charges had been made. It was not for him to repel the charges made 
by the Hon. Member for the city of London against military tribunals—it was 
unnecessary for him to do so, for they had no solid foundation, and they were 
eontradicted by the experience of all those who had known most of such tribu- 
nals. (Hear, hear.] The Irish members themselves had repeatedly declared 
their willingness to have the peace of the country left to the protection of the 
military. The Hon. Member had also alluded to the tribunal in question as a 
most unconstitutional one. Well, admitting it to be so, was not the measure 
which they proposed, and under which it would be empowered to act, an uncon- 
stitutional one? Had they ever described it to be any thing else—had they put 
it forward as a constitutional measure? on the contrary, had they not stated that 
they brought it forward solely on the ground of the stern and absolute necessity 
of the case—a necessity that left them no alternative but to resort to the em- 
ployment of powers beyond the law, and to seek for the means of affording pro- 
tection to the subject out of the confines of the constitution? He would not 
have the stainless judges made to administer unconstitutional measures nor 
would he trust to the ambition or political bias of the bar. If pure as snow, 
such men would be suspected by the people of anti-popular prejudice. He 
would say that if they were to depart from the ordinary law of the land, that de- 
parture should be so broad, should be so marked, that there would be no possibi- 
lity of mistaking it. If it was the fact, as it was, that political liberty did not 
exist there—that men could not give utterance to their opinions in that 
country without exposing their lives and properties to peril—if that was the 
case (and could it be denied that it was!) this measure, instead of con- 
trozling political liberty, went to extinguish political domination. [Loud 
eheering.} Was it possible that the free expression and free discussion of 
opinion could exist in Ireland under the tyranny of a society, one of the 
many that had been founded by the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, that altogether 
eontrouled the public voice—that put under its ban any man that dared to differ 
from its decisions—that, in short, endeavoured “to wield the fierce democracy” 
of Ireland, and that had so contrived to usurp to itself all the forms of the go- 
vernment, that it seemed made not to perpetuate the liberty, but to perpetuate 
the political slavery of that country? [Loud cheers.} The Hon. and Learned 
Member for Dublin denied all connexion between predial and political agitation. 
He did not say that that Hon. Member directly encouraged outrage, nor did he 
directly encourage a run on the bank for gold ; he did so more ingeniously and 
indirectly, hoping to embarass the Government, but keeping out of sight the ruin 
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be lawless, ad would be administered by those who would be responsible for its 
execution. le absolutely denied that the encroachment of either was contem- 
plated by thebill. But the clergy of Ireland were as much entitled to protection 
from grievape and outrage as any body of men in the community. If they 
were threataed with violence and outrage, they had a right, he contended, to 
look like evey other subject to the protection of the law, and that protection 
they would tceive to the fullest extent from the law which would be adminis- 
tered in the foclaimed districts. He next alluded to some expressions used by 
Mr. O’Conne, at a late meeting of some of the working classes, which avowed 
an aim yet mre unconstitutional, and more audacious still ; it was to trample 
upon, and conroul the prerogatives of that House. by nullifying the freedom of | 
speech and ofdebate within those walls. [Loud cheers.] He should not stop 
to comment pon expressions which spoke of a system of individual robbery 
legalized by beng carried on ina certain place It was impossible for any man 
to mistake themeaning ol those expressions, but he forbore to make allusion to 
any Member ¢ that House. [Mr. O'Connell made an observation which did not 
reach the gallry,] Did the Honourable and Learned Member (Mr. Stanley 
continued] diglaim the offensive expression ! 
Mr. O';CONNELL.—* I am quite ready to state what I said.” [Loud cries 
of “State, stge,” “ Explain, explain,” which were continued for some time.] 
Mr. STANJEY must assert that those expressions contained an attack upon 
the constitutiowl rights of that House If the Hon. and Learned Member did 
not view themin that light, he would, he repeated, have an opportunity of de- 
nying, disclainng, or qualifying them. He would, however, remind the House, 
that when theywent before the Sovereign to demand, not to ask, for the exer- 
cise of the rigts which belong to the Commons House of Parliament, one of 
those rights, a\d the principal one, was the right of speech and free discussion. 
That was a constitutional demand which the Sovereign himself could not deny 
to the House of(Commons. He did, then, think that it was assuming too much 
for a subject to ake upon himself to controul that privilege which the utmost ex- 
tension of the pewer of the crown could not effect. [Cheers.] Yet this was at- 
tempted, and that in writing as well as speaking, by the Hon. and Learned Mem- 
ber. In a published letter, with his signature, occurred these words :—* I trust 
the people of Irland must perceive that we, their representatives, have fought 
this battle unflinchingly. You will see in the papers the list of those who fought 
for Ireland. Didthe Hon. and Learned Gentleman mean to say that he and his 
adherents alane fught for Ireland! Why, he (Mr. Stanley) fought for Ireland. 
Did he mean to assert that one side of the House alone had the welfare of Ire- 
land at heart! ordid he mean to go further, and say that he (Mr. O'Connell) was 
already instaled the sapreme dictator of Ireland! [Loud cheers.] The letter 
continued—* You will, I am sure, be glad to see the Member for Dundalk in the 
number. Young Talbot, of Athlone, voted in both majorities! [Cries of * Oh! 
oh!) Leara at once what the honest men of Athlone think of this desertion of 
his country. The two Members for the county of Limerick voted also in the ma- 
jorities against Ireland. Is there no honest spirit remaining in that country to 
call upon the gallant colonels to retrace their steps! [Strong and general 
marks of disapprobation.} Now he (Mr. Stanley) did assert that the expressions 
used in the letter he had just read extended to an unconstitutional interference 
with the privdeges of that House. The veil, he contended, was at length thrown 
aside which before obscured the aim of the party to which the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman belonged, and that aim now resolved itself into the exercise of an 
unconstitutioral influence over the independent votes which were tendered in 
Parliament. [Loud cheers.] This influence was not to emanate from the con- 
stituents, not from the people, to whom alone Members of that House ought to 
be responsible, but it was to emanate from the Irish Volunteer Society, supported 
by the mighty arm which holds the whole of Ireland within its grasp in uncon- 
trolled dominion. [Cheers.] He felt that he had now nothing more to add to 
sho-y the neeessity of the case. He hoped he had not extended his remarks be- 
yond the length which the occasion required. The object the Government had 
in view in framing this enactment was the protection of constitutional right, of 
legal privilege, of property, nay, of life itself, against the effects of a system of 
lawless violence and outrage. In effecting that object they would respect con- 
stitutional rights, and guard their exercise ; and if, in doing so, they were com- 
pelled to sancton an infringement for a little time upon the law, it would be pre- 
ferable to allowing all law to be abused and trampled under foot, as it must be, 
unless the authority of Parliament interfered to rescue Ireland from its present 
state of anarchy and tyranny. [Loud and long-continued rounds of cheering fol- 
lowed this speech. ] 

Mr. SHIEL next rose, but he attempted in vain to obtaina hearing. For 


nell, explain, explain.” 

The SPEAKER called “ Order,” and— 

Mr. SHIEL again tried to address the House, but again the cries of “Mr. 
O'Connell, explain, explain,” resounded on all sides, and it was not without con- 
siderable difficulty that Mr. Shiel could make it understood that he rose to move 
the adjournmen: of the debate. No sooner had the Hon. and Learned Member 
made this annotncement than the cry for Mr. O'Connell's explanation was again 
raised. 

Mr. O'CONNELL seconded the motion, and expressed a hope that the House 
would afford him an opportunity of freeing himself from at least one impression 
which had been made againsthim. [Hear.] All he desired was fair play. He 
had been misreported. [Oh. oh, laughter, and hear.] He, having the Coercive 
Bills in his mind when arguing on the subject of universal suffrage, spoke of the 
injustice, on constitutional principles, of any man who was unrepresented being 
taxed—he said that the robbery committed by a single individual could be punish- 
ed by law, but that injustice was not the less so if effected by 600 individuals. 
It was true he had that House in his mind when he said that. But the 600 indi- 
viduals he certainly meant the House. [Hear.] He said that one scoundrel 
might be resisted by physical force, but it was impossible to resist 600 by the same 
means. [Oh, oh, and strong marks of disapprobation.} ‘The House might con- 
demn him if they pleased. In his cool moments he would have taken care not 
to have fallen into the mistake which, in the heat of speaking, he had 
committed. In that House he re-asserted both the things which he had 
said at the meeting. They might resist one person, who sought to rob 
them, but they could not resist and punish a legislature that robbed them. [Oh, 
oh, and general marksof strong disapprobation.] He dw not know, after the 
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of the Irish Secretary? Mr. Steele had already given the government some 
evidence that he did not shrink from responsibility. He had sent a speech, on a 
former occasion, to the Attorney-General, with his compliments. He was a 
man without fear. Did the Attorney-General prosecute that speech? No; be- 
cause it was deemed far more advisable to wait for an opportunity to establish a 
despotism, and to resort to the harangues of a generous and chivalrous man asa 
pretence for this infliction Why not remove the cause of outrage! Let the 
Secretary for Ireland hear the evidence of the Commander of the Forces; Sir 
Hussey Vyvian was examined before the comimnittee on the state of Ireland, which 
was reported in August last. He says—* The combination is directed against tithes 
at present, and if you could satisfactorily arrange the tithe question, you would, 
I should hope, have Ireland pretty quiet. I think it is, in other respects, as 
quiet as it was twenty years ago. Get rid of the first cause of excitement, and 
you will tranquillize Ireland in spite of agitation.” {Loud cheers.] The bill 
Who 
was the agitator’? Clare, the county of O'Connell, wasquiet Kilkenny, where 
the Right Hon. Secretary began his tithe enforce, was disturved. Kilkenny was 
the county where the priest’s horse was seized for tithes ; Kilkenny was the 
county in which the priest himself was arrested for tithes—[Loud cries of hear] 
—and in Kilkenny the effects of the Right Hon. Gent.’s genius for legislation 
are peculiarly conspicuous. He need spare all argument by a reference to the 
report of the tithe committee, of which the Right Hon. Secretary was a member. 
Mr. STANLEY.—I did not attend. 
Mr. SHIEL.—Not attend! Good God! Do we hear correctly? A committee is 
named by Sir H. Parnell in the midst of an emergency in May last, to consider 
the state of Ireland; the Secretary declares that committee to be most important ; 
his name is second on the list ; the commander of the forces 1s examined ; and 
the Hon. Gent. does not condescend, or is too much pressed by occupation rather, 
to attend. [Loud cheers.] This is a precious mode of managing Irish business. 
And what does he tell the House? Having neglected to attend himself on the 
inguiry, he tells the House not to inquire. ‘The report stated that the Jaw was 
sufficient. The crown solicitor the same. The Attorney-General said, in 
thirty-nine cases there were thirty-eight convictions. [Hear.] What will you 
say to all this evidence! Why, you will produce a vile ballad, and fling the 
literary puddle of the town of Clonmel in our faces; and you will read 
anonymous letters from your miserable menials and interested terrorists 
in the police, and on documents which would not be received as evidence 
in an assault case in a court of justice you would pronounce sentence 
when Ireland stands as a culprit at the bar before you. [Loud and con- 
tinued cheering. Who recommends the measure? Is there in the cabi- 
net an Irishman! or a man acquainted with Ireland! Who are your correspond- 
ents! You name not one but Sir P. Bellew. Does he recommend this mea- 
sure! (Mr. Stanley, * No.”] of course not; who does then? Now, what were 
the grounds for this proceeding! What is the Noble Lord's first admission ’ 
that no single juror had been injured. [Loud cries of hear.] No, not one 
His next statement is, that every jury but one did its duty. Why, is this a rea- 
son fer abolishing all jwies? There were trials for combination against tithes 
in Dublin, Clonmel, Kerry, Cork, and in every one case convictions were obtain- 
ed. [Cheers.] They did not intend to protect witnesses, but to do without 
them, for their bill empowered the court martial to decide on the view. We 
shall have no magistrates, no jurors, nu judges, no barristers. We shall have 
—what! Captains, forsooth. [Cheers.] The wig, the gown, the band, must 
give way to the sash, the sword, the epaulet, and then all the evils of the ad- 
ministration of Irish justice will be at an end for ever. ‘There never was any- 
thing like this. Such a tribunal impartial! You are now employing the army 
in raising tithes, and to-morrow the army are to adjudicate upon them. [Hear, 
hear.} The Chancellor of the Exchequer declares that he does not mean to 
apply the act to tithes. He does not mean it! Look at the act. The Irish 
Secretary contradicts the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and says that offences 
connected with tithes shall be punished by the court martial. Admirable legis- 
lation! The judge is not only to be a soldier, but he is to be a party in his own 
cause. Well, indeed, does this statute deserve the encomiums which are found- 
ed on its unexatnpled and inimitable characteristics. The Right Hon. Secretary 
had no prestige to lose ; but the other members of the cabinet—what would they 
say when the 1evolting wheel placed them again on this side of the House and 
their opponents proposed a slight measure of severity in England?! Should they 
venture to expostulate, may not the new minister [looking towards Sir R. Peel, | 
with that sarcastic gentleness,in which he is so accomplished an adept, open his 
statute, and with an impressive gravity read the court martial clause’ [Loud 
cheers.}| And may not others, with less effect but greater vehemence, exclaim, 
‘“* How can you presuine to stand up as the advocate of the people here! Did 
you not abandon all my former opinions! Did you not fling your recorded pro- 
tests tothe winds! Did you not abandon the principles on which your entire 
political conduct was so long founded! Did you not suppress discussion, beat 
liberty to the earth, suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, destroy the freedom of the 
press in Ireland, overthrow all justice, hurl down the ordinary tribunals, and raise 
on their ruius the legislation of the horse-guards and the judicature of the 
camp!” [Loud cheers.] Forbear! while there is time, forbear! With th 
same stab with which you strike at our liberties to the core you ~vill comm) 
suicide upon your own. [Continued cheers. ] 
House of Commons, March 10. 

In moving the order of the day, for the committal of the Irish Coercion Bil), 
Lord Althorp, announced the intention of Ministers to make two or three conces- 
sions to the opponents of the measure, when the Bill should be in Committee. 

Mr. O'CONNELL moved an instruction to the Commictee for securing to the 
people of Ireland the right of meeting to discuss grievances, and prepare petitions 
to the Legislature for relief. The Hon. Member made a very powerful speech 
against the whole measure, though often most disgracefully interrupted by cla- 
mour on the ministerial benches. Mr. Fergus O'Connell supported the 
motion 

Lord ALTHORP resisted the resolution, and, for the first time, we believe, 
adinitted that one object of the ministerial measure was to prevent meetings for 
petitioning the Legislature. This, he said, might be necessary, under some cir- 
cumstances, and he therefore resisted the motion of Mr. O'Connell. 

Mr. H. GRATTAN supported the motion, and declared that all the bill could 
do, would be to suppress disturbances for a while—a day—but that they would 





manner in which he had been received by the House, that he should express any 
regret for what he had said. If he felt any regret, it was for his own sake, for 
he would certainly be included amongst the 600 members to whom he had al- 
luded. [General cries of oh, and laughter.] He solemnly assured the House 
that he had not the slightest intention to apply a derogatory phrase to the House. 
(The Hon. and Learned Member sat down amidst stronger marks of disappro- 
bation than we ever before recollect to have witnessed in the House of Com- 
mons.) 
Thursday, Feb. 28. 

Mr. SHIEL felt the difficulty of replying to the masterly speech of Mr. Stan- 
ley, in an assembly so prepared to be impressed by his arguments. ‘The talent 
of the speaker andthe sympathy of his auditory combined to make that remarka- 
ble piece of oratory peculiarly impressive. [Cheers.] Notwithstanding that 
impression, however, he appealed to the House now that it was cool, and the 
immediate effect of that address had somewhat subsided, whether, after all, it 
was calculated to produce a sound and deliberate conviction of the necessity of 
substituting courts martial for the ordinary and regular tribunals in Ireland. In 
| altemptiug to prove this he really felt a degree of depression from the conscious- 
ness that there was in that House a feeling already formed, independent of any 
arguments that might be presented to the House, which might lead to the rash 
and precipitate adoption of measures of coercion. [Cries of no, no.] He was 





in which such a measure would involve his countrymen. [Cheers.} No, he 
had not encouraged the Whitefeet ; he had sent pacificators among them, who 
spoke thus. Here the Right Hon. Secretary read a part of Mr. Steele’s speech, 
declaring his readiness to stand on a mine at the bidding of O'Connell. [Hear, 
hear.) This was the ready minister of a despotic master, sent to pacify the 
Whitefeet of Kilkenny ; to entreat of them to desist from outrage while the 
Parliament was sitting, lest an ugly bill should be sent down to prevent or punish 
them. He described Earl Grey as an atrocious tyrant, Lord Brougham as the 
worst of Whigs, and said the people cared no more for William IV. than for a 
man in a tripe-shop. [‘ Oh, oh!” and laughter.] It was strange that the 
Whitefeet and the Volunteers did not agree ; but it was clear that the ballads of 
the insurgents repeated the sentiments of Mr. O’Connell with respect to the 
” Sassanache, and called that Gentleman by the enviable title of ‘ Glorious 
Dan.” He then read a portion of Mr. O'Connell's speech at the formation of 
the Volunteer Society, when that Gentleman declared that its chief object was 
to raise Ireland froma province into a nation; which was only repeating the 
words of the volunters in 1797. [Hear.] So that the “desolating union” was 
not the cause of the nation’s degradation to a province, since it was thus pro- 
claimed so long before. The Hon. Gentleman then borrowed the very names 
of the Whitefeet, who were pacificators when they burned a house, and regu- 
lators when they murdered a man for taking a farm out of which another had 
been turned. _ These men were to supersede the police, and to sit in quarter 
sessions, hearing and deciding cases. and yet the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
exclaimed against courts martial! [Hear.] Yes, here was a court martial, an 
armed tribunal, appointed by the arch-agitator himself, and differing from that 
proposed only in being absolutely irresponsible and utterly incapable. With the 
establishment of these courts, intimations were given to the peasantry that if 


they appealed from these self-constituted courts, there were means of bringing | 


them to their senses. [Loud crres of “ Hear, hear.’"} 


ject against these lawless encroachments, that Government called upon the 
House to pass this bill, and create a power which, if unconstitutional, would not 


afraid that he was justitied in saying that in that House he looked round for 
| judges, but on every side he saw nothing but accusers. One portionof the act 
| went to suppress political assemblies, and the other had application to agrarian, 
or, as they had been called, predial disturbances. So far this bill wasa novelty. 
On former occasions, it was the custom to have separate acts of Parliament. His 
Majesty’s ministers wished to avail themselves of agrarian disturbances, for the 
purpose of putting down political meetings, and to avail themselves of political 
meetings to put an additional, and, as he (Mr. Shiel) thought, unnecessary check 
upon agrarian disturbances. ‘The House ought to be aware that if a proclama- 
tion took place there was an end tothe liberty of the press for a double reason. 
In the first place, the editor of a newspaper in Dublin might be at once inear- 
cerated, because he might be charged with an offence in a proclaimed district. 
This was undeniable. 
an allegation that he had published a seditious libel ; and who were to Bethe 





It was to put an end to | 
such a state of things—to restore the law and to defend the liberty of the sub- | 


judges of the law of libel! The courts martial. Courts martial to the judges 
of the law of libel! Dublin might be proclaimed. The bill wes retrospective, 
and individual liberty would be at the caprice of the Lord Lieutenant. English 
gentlemen, who cheered a vile ballad, could not have reflected that the Whigs, 
} in this act, had concentrated all the severity of a century of Tory power, and 
added a tyranny that the Tories would at all times have been ashamed to imitate. 
They had not tried the common law. ‘They had incarcerated the editors of the 


speech! Did you distrust the complaisance of the corporation! Would not 
twelve aldermen have suited your intents! Had you no evidence ! Short-hand 
writers, in the pay of government, are employed at every meeting. Why not 
prosecute in open court, rather than found a base act of coercion ona few anony- 
| mous letters, and a ballad, written, perhaps, ina police barrack? He would 
| suppose the law enforced; the proclamation goes forth, it appears on the castle 
gates ; that instant discussion, personal freedom, trial by jury, liberty of the 
| press, all vanish inamomen}. Does the exigency of the case call for this! 
| Is it because his friend Mr. Steele had addressed the peasantry in strong lan- 
| guage, that every man’s freedom in the city of Dublin was to be at the discretion 


In the next place, he might be imprisoned merely apon | 


Free Press and the Comet, vut had they prosecuted the utterance of one seditious | 


re-appear, with ten-fold violence. 

Upon a division, there appeared, for the motion of Mr. O'Connell, 63; against 
it, 125 ; giving Ministers a majority of 62. Another division took place on the 
motion that the Speaker do leave the chair, when there were, for the amendment, 
34; against it, 151. 5 

The House then went into Committee on the Bill. The,preamble was post- 
poned. Upon the first clause being read, Mr. O’Connell, after some discussion, 
moved an amendment, “ That the Lord Lieutenant's order to suppress or pro- 
hibit any mecting sho .Jd have the sanction of two or more Judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench.” Mr. Stanley resisted it, as unfairly mixing the judicial and 
executive functions. There was a good deal of strong language used, particularly 
| between Mr. Shaw, Mr. Lambert, and Mr. O'Connell. Mr. Stanley intimated, in 
the course of the discussion, that he should propose a clause to take out of the 
hands of the Court-martial the trial of all “ political’ offences—in fact, to leave 
| them to be disposed of by the ordinary tribunals. ‘This announcement called uj 
| Mr. Shaw and Mr. Lefroy, who were greatly alarmed at the supposed advantag: 
| this would give the political agitators over the pra:dial ones.—The Court-martia! 
clause was ultimately amended, so as to take political offences out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the military tribunals ; and, thus altered, was agreed to. The Chairman 
then reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again on Friday. 

‘ House of Commons, March 4 

Slavery.—The MARQUESS of CHANDOS asked of the Noble Lord oppo 
site (Lord Althorp,) whether it was the intention of government to come for- 
ward with any specific plan this session, for the abolition of Colonial Slavery. 

Lord ALTHORP, in reply observed, that he had stated some time ago | 
was the intention of his Majesty's Ministers to introduce a measure, which, he 
trusted, would bring this subject to a satisfactory conclusion—[hear]—but fur- 
ther than that, he did not feel himself justified in stating it [Hear.] 

Mr. F. BUXTON begged to say, in consequence of what had fallen from the 
Noble Lord, the member for Buckinghamshire, on a former evening, that he had 
not withdrawn his notice of motion with regard to colonial slavery, which stood 
for the 19th instant He would not withdraw it unless his Majesty’s gover: nent 
would come forward with a satisfactory measure upon that subject, and no mea- 
enre would be satisfactory that would not embrace an entire and immediate alo- 
| lition of slavery. 








—~-— 
THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 

Mr. D. DOYLE gave notice that he would next day move, “ That, from the | 
period that the Irish volunteers shall be dissolved by Legislative coercion, all its 
| acts and functions shall be confided to one individual, the parent of this country, 
| Daniel O'Connell, Esq.” 

Mr. BARRETT thought the Coercive Bill was introduced to put down 0! 
man, and extinguish that individual. Perhaps Grey, Stanley, and Plunkett. 4 
of whom have an interest in tithes, may use it as a lever to collect them ; but I 
believed it proceeded from their wounded pride, hurt vanity, and personal hatr' 
to Mr. O'Connell. If the volunteers be extinguished, they would deposit all thei 
influetce with Mr. O'Connel. Let them be banished or sent to the Tower, he 
| may send his signet among them; all Ireland will be volunteers, and Dani 
| O’Comell’s heart the repository of their feelings. [Cheers.] He would ! 

thank any Irish member for making a battle in the committe to modify Lor 
Grey's bill; no modification could make it right. After much more to the sa 
| purpose, he concluded by saying that every Irish member who voted for golls 
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inte . 
+o despotism. 


-arried into effect. 
— BARRETT explained. He thought the heads who conceived would have 


the hearts to execute the Coercive Bill. 
THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 
Paris, Feb. 26.—The Moniteur of this morning, oficial part, contains the 


following article — Paris, Feb. 25. 


On Friday, 22d Feb. at half-past 5 o'clock, P. M. Madame la Duchesse de 
Berri sent to General Bugeand, commander of the citadel of Blaye, the following 


declaration :— Te 
“Under the pressure of circumstances, and influenced by the measures 0! the 


ree ee ee 7 . 

ittee on the Coercive Bill adinits the principle of it, and gives strength | to be Ens. by pur., v. Lewes.—75th Do: L. P. Délaneey to be Capt. by pur, v. 
coms Hindle, who rets.; Ens. W. R. R. Halliday ‘to be Lt. by pur., v. Delancey.— 
Mr. BROWN dissented from the opinion that the Coercive Bill may not be | 97th Do: Maj. Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir H. Hardinge, K.C.B., to be Col., v. Lt.- 


ton, deceased. 


7 eye Alton, 


Gen. Sir R W. O'Callaghan, app, to the command of the 39th Regt. 
Hospital-Siaf—N. Jameson, Gent. to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Skel- 
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government, although [had the most urgent reasons for keeping my marriage 

secret, | think it due to myself, as well - to my a to declare that | was 
scretly married during my residence in Italy. (Signec — 

“Citadel of Blaye, 22d Feb. 1833. MARIE-CAROLINE, 

This declaration, having been transmitted by Gen. Bugeand to the President | 
of the Council, the Minister of War, was immediately deposited among the | 
archives of the chancery of France. | 

Jnquestionable inteiligence had been received of the conclusion of an ar- | 
mistice between the Porte and Ibrahim Pacha. 

At the Privy Council held on the 15th, the 12th of May was fixed upon to be | 
observed as a day of thanksgiving for the cessation of cholera in the United | 
Kingdom. Papen | 

A public meeting was about to be called to consider the best means of atflord- | 
ing relief to the Polish exiles in London. | 

It is said (remarks the Liverpocs Chronicle) that the value of property in | 
every part of London, except what are called fashionable situations, has fallen at 
least one fourth, and in many instances one third. ; 

The Erin Steamer.—There is no account of the Erin steamer since the 2tst 
last, on which day she was seen in great distress near Lundy Island. It is 
understood there were above 30 passengers on board, 15 of whom embarked at | 
this port. The latter were Lieutenant Rawlings, brother of Mr. Rawhings, he | 
His Majesty’s Victualling office ; Messrs Smitwich, Cleverty, and Menni, in the | 





Cabin ; Mrs. Doyney and four children, Jones, Hodgen, Sergeants Whadburne, 
Tichburne, Child, and Kirk, in the steerage. The crew consisted of 22, in all | 
upwards of 50 individuals, the whole of whom have, doubiless, met a watery | 
grave, she ran from Dublin to London.— Devonport Telegraph. 

London, March 14.—We understand that the members of the Currency Club 
who formed the deputation to Lord Althorp yesterday, have met with a positive 
refusal of any ministerial sanction to a comunittee uf inquiry on the state of the 
currency. | 

Lord Althorp has postponed his motion for leave to bring in a bill “ for the 
commutation of Tithes,” till Tuesday, 2d April. 

A true bill has been found by the Grand Jury at the Middlesex Sessions against 
(©. Baring Wall, Esq. M. P. for misdemeanor. 

Liverpool, March 15.—Run on the Irish Banks. —On Wednesday evening ast, 
30,000 sovereigns were shipped at this port, by one of the Government steamers, 
for the Bank of Messrs. Latouche & Co. at Dublin, for the purpose of enabling 
them to meet any run that may take place. 

A report is current that the combined squadrons of England and France are to 
proceed to the Scheldt. 

Up to this time no fresh communication bas been made to the W. India Com- | 
mittee by Lord Goderich, on the subject of the proposed emancipation of the 
slaves in the W. I. Colonies. The committee augur favourably to their own 
interests from this delay.—Sun. | 

London Money Market, March 15.—There was little animation to-day in the | 
transactions in the English fund, and Consols have scarcely varied at all in price. | 
The last quotation was 88 1-4 to 3-8 for the account, and that of Exchequer | 
bills 47s. to 43s. premiuin. | 

Deal, March 11.—E. to E. 8. E. moderate —The combined squadron, con- 
sisting of His Majesty's ships Donegal, ‘l'alevera, and Malabar, of the line, and 
Satellite, with the Siren, Rear Admiral Villeneuva, and two other French 
frigates, proceeded to the North Sea, on a cruise | 


} 


| 
| 
| 


London, March 14.—Ministers have announced their willingness to admit 
certain modifications of the Irish cvercivy bill, which are as follows :-— | 
1. All officers below the rank of captain are to be excluded froin sitting tn 
courts martial. 
2. When the court consists of more than seven members, then seven must | 
agree in the verdict. 
3. In a court composed of seven members, five must agree 
4. A court of five must be unanimous 
London, March 16.—Very little progress was last night made in the Irish | 
Disturbance Bill. Only 3 clauses out of 41 were got through. Yet, notwith- 
standing this delay, the bill we take for granted, will pass the House of Coinmons, | 
in spite of the repugnance to its principles which pervades the whole libera) | 
majority of that assembly, and which has been frankly acknowledged by the very | 
Ministers, who felt themselves constrained to bring that unusual and most | 
offensive measure. | 
From France there is nothing of particular importance. ‘The Ministry have | 
met on one or two questions befure the Cha:mber of Deputies, more opposition 
than they have for some time past experienced. Marshal Soult, in particular, | 
had been more severely handled by the oppusiuion than since he had been called 
to the Presidency of the Council. 


The Royalists are endeavouring to spread the belief that the Duchess de | 
Berri bad expressly made her exrraordinary declaration for the purpose of ob | 
taining her liberty. | 

The Duke of Rovigo, Governor of Algiers, had been attacked with paralysis, 
and would no doubt be recalled. 

It seems now placed beyond a doubt that the Egyptian army has been arrest- | 
ed in its victorious progress, by the intervention of the Russian Emperor. Otho, | 
the King of Greece, had arrived in his dominions, and issued a proc!aimation, 
of course full of fair proinises, to his new subjects. 

Of Holland and Belgium there is nothing interesting. The new Dutch Mins- 
ter had arrived in London, and some hopes are expressed that his course wail be 
more conciliatory than that of his predecessor. 


The very bad state of Lord Durham's health having occasioned his retirement | 
from the ministry, it now becomes a matter of consideration by w hom his Lord | 
ship’s place—that of Lord Privy Seal—shal! be supplied. It is very desirable, 
for the despatch of public business, that a deliberative body should not be too | 
numerous. Lord Carlisle is already in the Cabinet without an oifice , his ac- 
cession, therefore, to the vacant place seems the most natural | 

Sergeant O'Loghlin made his first appearance as a Judge in the Queen's county | 
a short time since, in consequence of the indisposition of Chief Baron Joy. | 
This is the first instance that has ever occurred since 1690, of a professed NKo- | 
man Catholic Judge sitting on the bench in Ireland. 

The Irish Church Reform Bill was brought intothe House of Commons on the 
13th by Lord Althorp, and read a first time by a vote of 186 to 46. 


Whitehall, March 15.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the great seal granting the dignities of Viscount and Ear! of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, unto John George Baron Durham, 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the names, styles, and 
titles, of Viscount Lambton and Earl of Durham. 

The Dover election is over, and Mr. Haleombe, the Tory, is returned by a 
handsome majority over Captain Stanhope. ‘This defeat of the yellow interest, 
as it has been nick-named since Lord Durham interested himseif so much in 
Dover politics, is another proof of that change of opinion which the return of 
Mr. Lyall for London over Alderman Venables so loudly and cleariy proclaims. 
In both cases, every nerve the Government could strain was exerted, and in both 
cases its defeat has been moat signal and exempiary 

Crown Office, March 5.—Member returned to serve in the present Parliament 
—City of London—George Lyall, Citizen and Broderer, in the room of K. 
Waithman, Fsq., deceased. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Blayney Townley Balfour, Esq.. to be 
Lieut.-Governor of the Bahama Islands ; and also to appoint Mr. Richard Go- | 
deffroy, as Consul in London for his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Baden 

War Office, March 8.—5th Reet. of Drag. Gds. : Lt. A. Bolton, to be Capt 
by pur., v. Hampton, who rets.; Cornet J. F. Scott to be Lt. by pur., v. Bolton; 
R. Blackwood, Gent. to be Cornet by pur., v. Scott.—12th Regi. of Lt. Drags: | 
C. Brett, Gent. to be Veterinary Surg., v. Bunbury, whose app. has not taken | 
place—Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Ft. Gds.: Lt. C. F. Clinton to be Adjt, % 
Fitzroy, who resigns the Adjtcy. only.—Sth Regt. of Ft.: Lt. T. R. Thompson, 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Laing, who rets.; Ens. W. Ogilvy to be Lt. by pur., v 
Ogilvy. —17th Do: A. H. Lucas, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Reynolds, prom 
in the 2d Ft.—33d Do: Capt. A. Robertson, from the 57th Regt. to be Capt., v. | 
Caldwell, who exchs.—39th Do- Lt.-Gen. Hon. Sir R. Wm. O'Callaghan, | 
K.C.B. from the 97th Regt. to be Col., v Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Airy, K.C.H. dec — | 
55th Do: A. Campbell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. De Haviland, prom.—57th 
Do: Capt. C. M. Caldwell, from the 33d Regt. to be Capt., v. Robertson, who | 
exchs.; Lt. T. Potter, from the h. p. unatt tobe Lt., v. J. Story, who exchs.— 





€2d Do: Ens. V. L. Lewes to be Lt. by pur., v. Hill, who rets.; H. Wells, Gent. | ly quote a better musica! authority, entertained an opinion that a proper drama | residence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. 
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| however, copied several speeches on both sides, which embody the arguments 


| act finally, some snimation thereof, we think, would have been given in the 
| King’s Speech 


questions already before the House. will leave but little time to proceed to Colo- 
| nial matters Mr. Baxton and other Members persevere, however, in urg 


' rated slave. 


the Owners, 


} work them. 


| to circurnstances 


| dressed by Prince Tatleyrand and Lord Palmerston, to Baron Van Zuylen Van 


| “ie . . nn. .8 
| while her son,Henry the Fifth,will be retained near the exiled Charles the Tenth 








By the Canada, Sheffield, and Pacific, we have received our regular files of 
London papers to the 15th ult. 

The public mind throughout the United Kingdom is entirely occupied with 
the state of Ireland. ‘The Coercion Bill has at last found its way into Com- 
mittec, after a debate of nu less than five days on the first reading. In the 
Committee its progress seems equatly slow, for of the 42 clauses of which it 
consists, only three have passed. Mr. O’Connell and his repealers are in deadly 
Opposition to the Cabinet, and indeed with the entire Whig party. Nor must 
it be concealed that Mr. O'Connell and his friends are supported by most of the 
Radica) Members in the Honse, as well as by a large party of the same 
persuasion out of doors. This opposition, and the dislike of the bill from 
the severity of many of its clauses, is admitted on all hands to be rapidly 
increasing—of this fact we have sufficient evidemce from the tone of the 
public press, and from the numerous petitions daily presented to Parliament 
againet what is denominated, by Mr. O°Connel, the Blood Bill. The strength of 
Ministers in the House, however, remains unimpaired, and they continue 
Of the five days’ 
lebate before alluded to, we can give but an imperfect abstract; we have, 


to carry all the divisions with overwhelming majorities. 


and exhibit the acrimonious state of feeling of the respective disputants 
its, 


; particu- 
larly those of Mr. Stanley and Mr. Shiel. 


Unless we have fresh arrivals, we 
shall extract some further portion of this important debate next week. 

The daily receipt of intelligence of new and atrocious murders in Ireland, par- 
ticularly that of Mr. Leonard, at noon day, in the presence of an hundred people, 
jor threatening to sue for arrears of rent—-convinces the Government and the 
country of the necessity of adopting the severe measures now before the I] 


se g18- 
lature 


By Mr. O'Oonnell’s advice a run has been made upon the Dublin 
Banks, but without producing any mischief, as the banks were fully prepared. 
Itis still uncertain what turn the West India Question will take. 


We have 
before expre 


in Opinion that no plan will be definitively acted upon during 
the present sc-sw of Parliament. Had his Majesty's Ministers resolved to 


irom the different queries put to Lord Althorp in the House 
it is clear that the Cabinet is still deliberating, and while delibe rating, it surely 
cannot act. The perplexed state of Irish affairs, and the difficulties attending the 


ing the 
Ministers to bring forward their plan forthwith, intimating at the same time 


nothing short of immediate and unconditional emancipation will satisfy the peo- 
ple—and their importunities may possibly prevail. 


spoken of, and it is stated that the following 
vernment plan 


Compensation is again 


are the outlines of the Go- 





Ist. Entire and immediate emancipation of all slaves in the 


British colonies. 2nd. Compensation to owners of £15 ste rling each which | 


on 8U0,000 slaves amounts to eight millions of money—this sum to be | 


raised by a Government loan. 3rd. The loan to be extinguished by a sinking | 
fund, to be created from the proceeds of two days’ labour per week of each libe- 
To us, and all others who know any thing of the West Indies and 
the Negro character, such a scheme is utterly futile. The slaves, when free, 
will not work to pay such a debt, and the result will be, that eight millions wil| 
be added to the National burthen of the country. Nor would justice be done to 
as thei plantations would become valueless, without the slaves to 
A gradual emancipation is the unly wise plan, and we are of opin- 
ion, that if a law was passed, declaring that all people of colour, born after 1840 
should be free from their birth; and that every slave, on arriving at the age of 
fifty or sixty, should have his liberty, if he demanded it, that this embarrassing 
question must be set at rest. ‘Phe work of emancipation would then be pro- 
gressive and safe, and the owners would have time to accommodate themselves 
They would immediately set about introducing a white popu- 
lation from Germany or Scotiand, which could exist with great comfort in the 
elevated and healthy parts of the islands. Machinery, too, would be employed to | 
great advantage. But the great utility of the plan would consist in settling 
the question and averting present evil, for nothing can be more deplorable than 
the present state of uncertainty and danger that surrounds our fellow-subjects in 
those unhappy colonies 

In our Extra of last week, we published a note purporting to have been des- 
patched by Prince ‘Talleyrand and Lord Palmerston to the Dutch Envoy, ex- 
pressive of the determination of their cabinets to enforce the treaty of the 15th 
November, 1831, by new hostilities. This turns out to be a forgery, and was 
most likely circulated im Galignami’s Mssenger for stock-jobbing purposes. The 
real notes that have passed between the parties are the following—Note, ad- 

| ) 
Nvevelt, which is very long, recapitulating the proposals of three former Notes, 
and referring to the replies of the Dutch government, concluding with the decla- 
ration, that as allthe means of inducing the Dutch Envoy to agree to their ar- 
rangements have failed, they throw upon him and his Government the respon- 
sibility of all the consequences which may ensue from the failure of their efforts 
to effect a pacific arrangement. 

The secow! note is from the Dutch Minister to the French and English Pleni- 
potentiaries, and merely repeats the former determination of the government of 
the Hague in reference to past negotiations, accepting, however, to its fullest 
extent, the responsibility alluded to by the Note from the Plenipotentiaries of 
France and England 

It will thus be seen that the parties are in precisely the same situation as be- 
fore—that no fresh subjects of negotiation have been opened—and that in fact 
the circumstances of the past have not effected as yet any promise for the 
future 

The declaration of the Duchess de Berry has filled the friends of legitimacy 
with dismay. There is nothing certainly illegal or immoral in the marriage of 
her Royal Highness, in which she has obeyed nothing but the common dictates 
of nature; nevertheless, the act seems to have robbed her of that high and en- 
thusiastic romance that surrounded her character. She will, it is supposed, as 
she is now rendered powerless, be shortly set at liberty, and return to Italy, 


and brought up and educated hy the Duchess d’'Angouleme, a circumstance that 


. has, however, undertaken to produce it at the Park Theatre. 








will give fresh interest to that unhappy Princess. The Count Chateaubriand | 
has been acquitted by the French tribunals of the prosecutions instituted | 


against him by the Government of Louis Philippe, for his writings in favour of | 


| the Duchess of Berri and the exiled family 


‘ 

Accounts from the East announce that Ibrahim Pacha has paused in his | 

° ' 

victorious career, and at length entered into an armistice for the suspension of | 
. , C J | 

hostilities. It is affirmed, also, that a Russian fleet had sailed from Sebastopol 


on the Black Sea, for Constantinople, in order to render the Sultan assistance, | 


against his rebellious Pacha and fortunate son 


Ex-Sheriff Parkins has been again prosecuted for slander. The action was brought | 
by Mrs. Bard, of Park Place, and the jury gave a verdict of $2,500 damages. 





PARK.—THE NEW OPERA 
On Monday next Mr. Horn’s version of Mozart's beautiful opera, the Magic 
Flute, will be produced at the Park ‘Theatre Much interest has been excited 
about this piece. It is well known that the late Mr. Gilfert, and we can scarce- 


_—— —— 
founded on Die Zauberflote, and embracing its music, would be a first rate ac- 
quisition to the American stage. Mr. Horn has made the attempt, and taking 


the range of many of Mozart's operas, selected such morceauz as the sentiment | 


of the piece required. ‘The Magic Fiute was accepted at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and put in rehearsal, but in consequence of the confusion of the affairs of 
Messrs. Polhill and Lee, then in management, it was withdrawn. Mr. Hom 
The dissentions 
which have been complained of in the band of the Park Theatre, are put to rest 
by the election of Mr. William Taylor to the seat of Chef d'orchestre; this gen- 
tleman is well known to the amateurs of music by his excellent violin perform- 
ance and his correct leading in the orchestra, and he has at present under his 
direction by far the best band in the country—Casolani and Cioffi, lately so much 
praised for their powerful performance on their respective instruments, the 
Double Bass andthe Trombone, in the Italian company, are engaged. and we 
understand that a second Doubie Bass, and a second Violincello, will be added, 
as well as asecond Flute, and a second Trombone ; there will likewise be at 
least ten Violins. This spirited conduct onthe part of the Manager, is not con- 
fined to the Orchestra. Mr. Evers has been employed for a length of time in the 
scenic department, and equal activity reigns in that of the Wardrobe. We 
therefore look forward, with considerable expectation, to Monday evening, and 
cannot but render our approbation to preparations which seem likely to present 
the compositions of one of the first Masters Europe ever produced to the public 
with due éclat. Mrs. Austin and Mr. Jones are the Prima Donna, and Prima 
Tenore—Mr. Horn takes another principal character. Mrs. Sharpe, Mrs. Ver- 
non, with Placide and T. Fisher, likewise have prominent parts. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 

The Italian Operas were re-commenced at the Bowery Theatre on Wednesday 
evening, under the management of Signora Pedrotti, and Signor Montresor and 
Fornasari, by the performance of Cenerentola, the prima donna assuming the 
principal character. It is the intention of the new management to produce 
several operas, uot hitherto performed by the company, and to re-produce the 
former operas more powerfully cast than heretofore. ‘The appearance of Signora 
Pedrotti in Cenerentola, fultills one of these intentions. It is unnecessary to add 
that this part was most ably sustained, and that the whole opera went off with 
much eclat. Last evening the opera of Elisae Claudio was performed, Signor 
Fornasari taking the part of Count Arnoldi. Ina short time we shall be de- 
lighted with Otello, I! Barbreredi Serigla, and other operas of the first rank in 
the Italian school, and we cannot doubt their worthy performance, under the di- 
ection of those who have rendered each former opera so successful, and who 
have already earned the full testimuny of public applause. 

Mr. and Miss Kemble appeared for the last time prior to their departure for 
Boston, on Thursday, on which occasion Mr. K. took his benefit. The house 
was well attended, and the performance excellent. Mr. Kemble’s Charles the 
Second, which constituted the second piece, is one of his best performances, and 
may be considered a piece of perfect acting throughout. 





ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 

The forty-seventh Anniversary of the St. George’s Society of New York will be 
celebrated on Tuesday the 23d instant, at Webb's Congress Hall. Dinner on 
the Table at 5 o'clock. 

The following Gentlemen have been elected Officers of this benevolent Insti- 
tution for the ensuing year :-— 

Thomas Dixon, 
Joseph Fowler, 
Henry Jackson, 
James Chresterman, 
William Dawson, 
Joseph Sands, 


President. 

Furst Vice President. 
Second Vice President. 
Treasurer. 

Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary. 


Physicians | Charitable Committee. 
William M. Ireland, M.D. | Daniel Oakey. 
Luke Barker, M D. | George Chance. 

Stewards. William Roberts. 

William Cairns, Jr. Joseph Trulock. 
William Banaclough. Francis Tomes. 
Francis Tomes. Commuttee of Accounts. 
James Blackstock. William Cairns, Jr. 
Edward F. Sanderson, James Blackstock. 
Joseph Tarratt. | Edward Hardy. 


Applications for Tickets may be made to either of the above named Stewards. 
[April 13—2t.} 


LOWERS.—For Sale, a choice selection of Green-house Plants, the property 

of a lady.—Consisting of Myrtrves, Versina or Lemon Piants, HypRran- 
eras, LaurisTinas, Roses, Pings, Large passion Frowers, &c. about 50 or 
60 pots,with flower-stands and stools—price $20. Apply at 108 Rivington-st Ap.13. 


YOUNG MAN, anative of England, of respectable conpexions, is desirous of 

obtaitarg @ sttuation on a Parm m Canada, where he gowld acquire a practi- 
cal knowledge of Agriculture. Remuneration is not so much‘an object at present as 
a comfortable situation where he would endeavour by attention to the interests of his 
employers to gain their confidence. Further information to be obtained by applica- 
tion (post paid) at the Office of the AvBron. April 13—It 


T° CAPITALISTS.—The subseriber offers for sale his valuable and extensive 
property in the township of Grimsby [40 mile creek] in the district of Niagara 
situated on the main road, about half way between the towns of Niagara and Hamil- 
ton, and about three quarters of a mile upon Lake Ontario, to the margin of which 
the property extends—it is situated in a beautful healthy and fertile part of the coun- 
try, abounding in excellent fruit of every description, and in the neighborhood of a re- 
spectable society; and within ten minutes walk of the Parish Church. 

The premises contain about 110 acres of meadow, arable and wood land, about 60 
of which are under cultivation, on which are an excellent substantial Stone House, 
72 by 36, built after the modern English cottage style, with double kitchens, and every 
other accommodation required for a genteel family, an excellent kitchen garden, con- 
taining about | acre, well stocked with the choicest fruit; such as apples, pears, 
plumbs, peaches, grapes, &c.; together with a large Barn, out-houses, &c. &c.; 
an excellent well of water, new Grist Mill 40 feet by 50, 4 stones high, calculated 
to carry 3 run of stones, 2 of which are in operation and adapted for the manufactory 
of merchant work; a, New Saw Mill, a building intended for carding wool, and a 
number of dwelling houses; Tannery and Distillery, m eomplete order, capable 
of running 20 bushels of grain per day. The property is situated in a fine grain coun- 
try, and a good stand for mercantile business, where the proprietor has carried it 
on for the last 25 years. The purchaser (if required) could be accommodated wtih 
200 acres of Wood Land, within two miles of the property, at a reasonable price. 

Intending purchasers, will, of course, view the property, which will be shown to them 
by his SON, residing on the premises, to whom application for terms may be made— 
the Hon. ae Ce by on Famboro’—or to the subscriber. W. CROOKS, 

St. Anns, Nelson, Gore District , 

Ist January, 1833. , , April 13—im 
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RS. HASSAL, successor to Mrs. Falconer, 377 Broadway, has just received a 
case of very superior Tuscans, which she offers for sale, together with a general 
assortment of Millinery. 

5” Wanted—A few good Milliners, apply as above. [April 13, 1t-] 
omar GOOODS AT 263 BROADWAY.—The subscriber has received another 

case of Peau de Soie, very desirable Spring colours; together with a selection of 
Jaconet Cam)rics, and Muslins ; Plaid, French Ginghams, and small figured Calicoes, 
Olympian and Hernani Shawls and Handkerchiefs. Belts, &c. 

On hand, Jet and Blue Black Peau de Soie, Gros de fuisse, 4, 5 & 6-4 black Italien 
Lustring, Paris Embroideries, Laces, Hosiery and Gloves. Also—Linen Cambric, 
and Linen Cambric Hdkfs, Book, Nansook, Swiss and Mull Muslius, and every varie- 
ty of Fancy and Staple Goods. 

For sale wholesale and retail, by ROBERT MACKIE. 
March 13-—-3 m. 











ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House, has this day opened a few bales of 
L Frenct: Calicoes & Muslins, of new and different style of description from those 
exhibited durtng the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 
Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns. On hand 
a general assortment of choice and rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which 
are plain and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 
darin & Canton Crapes, Embreidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties; the most extensive and complete 
assortment of real Camel-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Feather Fans, 
from China; Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very rich; carved Ivory 
Multiplier Balls, a rare article ; tortoise-shell Snuff-Boxes, &c. &c. 

A. F. assures his friends and the public that he will omit no effort to render his store 
deserving their patronage and support; it being his intention by importation direct, and 
purchases in this market, to keep a first rate assortment of the best goods their wants 
may require, 





YOUNG LADY of respectable connexions wishes to engage as a Governess, at 
L&% Albany, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. She speaks the French and 
English with the best pronunciation, and teaches those languages gramatically. She 
is alse competent to give instructions on the Piano Forte. Terms moderate, and will 
be made known on application to the Editor of this paper. April 6.—3t. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York. [Jan. 6. 








few Gentlemen of shigh respectability may be aecomodated with lodging and 
breakfast and tea, in a small private family in a central part of the city and within 
a few doors Of Broadway. The house is new and handsome, and as there will be much 
superior comfort in the domestic management, it will be found an agreeable and derirable 
residence. Cards of address to be obtained on reference to this office. 
[March, 16.] 


\ ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiters 
Office, No. 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 
[March (6-] 


N RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 
dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 








| the Istof May next, as a private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 


rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, age the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. For terms &c., please apply at her present 
I eb. 16, 3 m.] 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON. 

«T never spent an hour with Moore (said Byron) without being ready to apply 
to him the expression attributed to Aristophanes, ‘ You have spoken to roses ;’ 
his thoughts and expressions have all the beauty and freshness of those flowers, 
but the piquancy of his wit, and the readiness of his repartees, prevent one’s 
ear being cloyed by too much sweets, and one cannot ‘die of a rose in aromatic 
pain’ with Moore, though he does speak roses, there is such an endless variety 
in his conversation. Moore is the only poet I know (continued Byron) whose 
conversation equals his writings ; he comes into society with a mind as fresh and 
buoyant as if he had not expended such a multiplicity of thoughts on paper ; and 
leaves behind him an impression that he possesses an inexhaustible mine equally 
brilliant as the specimens he has given us. Will you, after this frank confes- 
sion of my opinion of your countryman, ever accuse me of injustice again! 
You see I can render justice when I am not forced into its opposite extreme by 
hearing people overpraised, which always awakes the sleeping Devil in my na- 
ture, as witness the desperate attack I gave your friend Lord the other day, 
merely because you all wanted to make me believe he was a model, which he is 
not ; though I admit he is not all or haif that which I accused him of being. 
Had you dispraised, probably I should have defended him.” 

“JT will give you some stanzas I wrote yesterday (said Byron); they are as 
simple as even Wordsworth himself could write, and would do for music.” 

The following are the lines :— 

TO 
“ But once I dared to lift my eyes— 
To lift my eyes to thee ; 
And since that day, beneath the skies, 
No other sight they see. 








In vain sleep shuts them in the night— 
The night grows day to me ; 
Presenting idly to my sight 
What still a dream must be. 


A fatal dream—for many a bar 
Divides thy fate from mine ; 

And still my passions wake and war, 
But peace be still with thine.” 


“No one writes songs like Moore (said Byron). Sentiment and imagination 
are joined to the most harmonious versification, and I know no greater treat than 
to hear him sing his own compositions ; the powerful expression he gives to them, 
and the pathos of the tones of his voice, tend to produce an effect on my feelings 
that no other songs, or singer. ever could. used to write pretty songs, 
and certainly has talent, but I maintain there is more poesy in her prose, at least 
more fiction, than is to be met with ina folio of poetry. You look shocked at 
what you think my ingratitude towards her, but if you knew half the cause I have 
to dislike her, you would not condemn me. You shall however know some parts 
of that serio-comic drama, in which I was forced to play a part ; and, if you listen 
with candour, you must allow I was more sinned against than sinning.” 

The curious history that followed this preface is not intended for the public 
eye, as it contains anecdotes and statements that are calculated to give pain to 
several individuals, the same feeling that dictates the suppression of this most 
curious episode in Byron's London life, has led to the suppression of many other 
piquant and amusing disclosures made by him, as well as some of the most se- 
vere poetical portraits that ever were drawn of some of his supposed friends, and 
many of his acquaintances. The vigour with which they are sketched proves 
that he entered into every fold of the characters of the originals, and that he 
painted them con amore, but he could not be accused of being a flattering portrait 
painter. 

The disclosures made by Lord Byron could never be considered confidential, 
because they were always at the service of the first listener who fell in his way, 
and who happened to know any thing of the parties he talked of. They were not 
eonfided with any injunction to secrecy, but were indiscriminately made to his 
ehance companions,—nay, he often declared his decided intention of writing co- 
pious notes to the Life he had given to his friend Moore, in which the whole truth 
should be declared of, for, and against, himself and others. 

Talking of this gift to Mr. Moore, he asked me if it had made a great sensation 

, and whether people were not greatly alarmed at the thoughts of being 
shown up in it?’ He seemed much pleased in anticipating the panic it would oc- 
easion, naming all the persons who would be most alarmed. 

I told him that he had rendered the most essential service to the cause of mo- 
rality by his confessions, as a dread of similar disclosures would operate more in 
putting people on their guard in reposing dangerous confidence in men, than all 
the homilies that ever were written ; and that people would in future be warned 
by the phrase of “betyare of being Byroned,” instead of the old cautiens used in 
i times. This (continued [) is a sad antithesis to your motto of Crede Byron.” 

e appeared vexed at my observations, and it struck me that he seemed uneasy 
and out of humour for the next half-hour of our ride. 
Moore had suggested to me the following lines :— 

“ The ancients were famed for their friendship, we're told, 
Witness Damon and Pythias, and others of old; 
But Byron, ’twas thine friendship’s power to extend, 
Who surrender’d thy life for the sake of thy friend.” 
» He laughed heartily at the lines, and, in laughing at them, recovered his good- 
ju mour. 

“Thave never,” said Byron, “succeeded to my satisfaction in an epigram ; 
my attempts have not been happy, and knowing Greek as I do, and admiring the 
Greek epigrams, which excel all others, it is mortifying that I have not succeeded 
better : but I begin to think that epigrams demand a peculiar talent, and that ta- 
lent I decidedly have not. One of the best in the English language is that of 
Rogers on ——; it has the true Greek talent of expressing by implication what 
ie wished to be conveyed. 

‘ 








I told him that his gift to 





has no heart they say, but I deny it ; 
He has a heart—he gets his speeches by it.’ 
This is the ne plus ultra of English epigrams.” I told Byron that I had copied 
Rogers’s thought, in two lines on an acquaintance of mine, as follows :— 
“ The charming Mary has no mind they say ; 
I prove she has—it changes every day.” 
This amused him, and he repeated several epigrams, very clever, but which are 
too severe to be given in these pages. The epigrams of Byron are certainly not 
equal to his other poetry, they are merely clever, and such as any person of ta- 
lent might have written, but who except him, in our day, could have written 
Childe Harold? No one—for admitting that the same talent exists, (which I am 
by no means prepared to admit) the possessor must have experienced the same 
destiny, to have brought it to the same perfection. The reverses that nature and 
eircumstances entailed on Byron, served but to give a higher polish and a finer 
temper to his genius. Circumstances, in marring the perfectibility of the man, had 
perfected the poet, and this must have been evident to all who approached him, 
though it had escaped his own observation. Had the choice been left him, I am 
quite sure, he would not have hesitated a moment in choosing between the 
renown of the poet, and the happiness of the man, even at the price of happiness, 
as he lived much more in the future, than in the present, as do all persons of ge- 
nius. As it was, he felt dissatisfied with his position, without feeling that it was 
the whetstone that sharpened his powers; for with all his affected philosophy, he 
was a philosopher but in theory, and never reduced it to practice. One of the stran- 
gest anomalies in Byron, was the exquisite taste displayed in his descriptive poetry, 
and the total want of it that was so visible in his modes of life. Fine scenery seem- 
ed to produce little effect on his feelings, though his descriptions are so glowing; and 
the elegancies and comforts of refined life he appeared to as little understand as va- 
Wwe. This last did not arise from a contempt of them, as might be imagined, but from 
sn ignorance of what constituted them ; I have seen him apparently delighted with 
the luxurious inventions in furniture, equipages, plate, &c. common to all persons 
of a certain station or fortune, and yet after an inquiry as to their prices, an 
inquiry so seldom made by persons of his rank, shrink back alarmed at the 
thought of the expense, though there was nothing alarming in it, and con- 
gratulate himself that he had no such luxuries, or did not require them. I should 
eay that a bad and vulgar taste predominated in all Byron’s equipments, whether 
in dress or in furniture. I saw his bed at Genoa, when I passed through in 
1826, and it certainly was the most gaudily vulgar thing I ever saw ; the cur- 
tains in the worst taste, and the cornice having his family motto of “ Crede 
Byron” surmounted by baronial coronets. His carriages and his liveries were 
in the same bad taste, having an affectation of finery, but mesquin in the details, 
and tawdry in the ensemble ; and it was evident that he piqued himself on them, 
by the complacency with which they were referred to. These trifles are touched 
upon, as being characteristic of the man, and would have been passed by, as un- 
worthy of notice, had he not shown that they occupied a considerable portion of 
his attentions. He has even asked us if they were not rich and handsome, and 
then remarked that no wonder they were so, as they cost hima great deal of 
money. At such moments it was difficult to remember that one was speaking 
to the author of Childe Harold. If the poet was often forgotten in the levities 
of the man, the next moment some original observatiun, cutting repartee, or 
fanciful simile, reminded one that he who could be ordinary in trifles, (the only 


points of assimilation between him and the common herd of men,) was only | 


ordinary when he descended to their level ; but when once on subjects worthy his 
attention, the great poet shone forth, and they who had felt self-complacency at 
noting the futilities that had lessened the distance between him and them, were 
forced to see the immeasurable space which separated them, when he allowed 
his genius to be seen. It is only Byron's pre-eminence as a poet, that can give 
interest to such details as the writer has entered into ; if they are written with- 


The Alvton. 


out partiality, they are also given in no unfriendly spirit, but his effects are noted 
with the same feeling with which an astronomer would remark the specks that 
are visible even in the brightest stars, and which having examined more minutely 
than common observers, he wishes to give the advantages of his discoveries, 
though the specks he describes have not made him overlook the brightness of 
the luminaries they sullied, but could not obscure. 
“You know of course, (said Byron,) every one does. I hope you don’t 
like him; water and oil are not more antipathetic than he and I are to each 
other ; I admit that his abilities are great, they are of the very first order, but he 
has that which almost always accompanies grevt talents, and generally proves a 
counterbalance tothem. An overweening ambition, which renders him not over 
nice about the means, so long as he attains the end; and thts facility will pre- 
vent his ever being a truly great man, though it may abridge his road to what is 
considered greatness—official dignity. You shall see some verses in which | 
have not spared him, and yet ] have only said what I believe to be strictly cor- 
rect. Poets are said to succeed best in fiction, but this T deny; at least I always 
write best when truth inspires me, and my satires, which are founded on truth, 
have more spirit than all my other productions, for they were written con amore. 
My intimacy with the family (continued Byron) let me into many of ——'s 
secrets, and they did not raise him in my estimation. 
“One of the few persons in London, whose society served to correct my pre- 
disposition to misanthropy, was Lord Holland. ‘There is more benignity, and a 
greater share of the milk of human kindness ip his nature than in that of any 
man I know, always excepting Lord B Then there is such a charm in his 
manners, his mind is so highly cultivated, his conversation so agreeable, and his 
temper so equal and biand, that he never fails to send away his guests content 
with themselves and delighted with him. I never (continued Byron) heard a 
difference of opinion about Lord Holland ; and I am sure no one could knew him 
without liking him. Lord Erskine, in talking to me of Lord Holland, observed, 
that it was his extreme good-nature alone that prevented his taking as higha 
political position as his talents entitled him to fill. This quality (continued 
Byron) will never prevent *s rising in the world ; so that his talents will 
have a fair chance. 
“Tt is difficult (said Byron) when one detests an author not to detest his 
works. There are some that I dislike so cordially, that I am aware of my in- 
competency to give an impartial opinion of their writings. Southey, par exemple, 
is one of these. When travelling in Italy, he was reported to me as having 
circulated some reports much to my disadvantage, and still more to that of 
two ladies of my acquaintance ; allof which, through the kind medium of some 
good-natured friends, were brought to my ears; and [ have vowed eternal ven- 
geance against him, and all who uphold him; which vengeance has been poured 
forth, in phials of wrath, in the shape of epigrams and lampoons, some of which 
you shall see. When any one attacks me, on the spur of the moment I sit down 
and write all the mechanteté that comes into my head ; and, as sume of. these 
sallies have merit, they amuse me, and are too good to be torn or burned, and so 
are kept, and see the light long after the feeling that dictated them has subsided. 
All my malice evaporates in the effusions of my pen; but I dare say those 
that excite it would prefer any other mode of vengeance. At Pisa, a friend 
told me that Walter Savage Landor had declared he either would not, or could 
not, read my works. I asked my officious friend if he was sure which it 
was that Landor said, as the would not was not offensive, and the could not 
was highly so. After some reflection, he, of course en ami, chose the most dis- 
agreeable signification ; and I marked down Landor, in the tablet of memory as 
a person to whom a coup-de-pat must be given in my forthcoming work, though 
he really is a man whose brilliant talents and profound erudition f cannot help 
admiring as much as I respect his character, various proofs of the generosity, 
manliness, and independence of which has reached me ; so you see I can render 
justice (en petit comité) even toa man who says he could not read my works : 
this, at least, shows some good feeling, if the petit vengeance of attacking him 
in my work cannot be defended ; but my attacking proves the truth of the obser- 
vation made by a French writer,—that we don’t like people for the merit we dis- 
cover in them, but for that which they find in us.” 
When Byron was one day abusing most vehemently, we accused him of 
undue severity ; and he replied, he was only deterred from treating him much 
more severely by the fear of being indicted under the Act of Cruelty to Animals! 
“T am quite sure (said Byron) that many of our worst actions and our worst 
thoughts are caused by friends. An enemy can never do as much injury, or 
cause as much pain; if he speaks ill of one, it is set down as an exaggeration 
of malice, and therefore does little harm, and he has no opportunity of telling 
one any of the disagreeable things that are said in one's absence; but a friend 
has such an amiable candour in admitting the faults least known, and often un- 
suspected, and of denying or defending with acharnement those that can neither 
be denied nor defended, that he is sure to do one mischief. ‘Then he thinks 
himself bound to retail and detail every disagreeable remark or story he hears, 
and generally under the injunction of secrecy ; so that one is tormented withog+? 
the power of bringing the slander to account, unless by a breach of ‘confidence. 
Tam always tempted to exclaim, with Socrates, ‘My friends! there are no 
friends !’ when I hear and see the advantages of friendship. It is odd (con- 
tinued Byron) that people do not seem aware that the person who repeats toa 
friend an offensive observation, uttered when he was absent, without any idea that 
he was likely to hear it, is much more blameable than the person who originally 
said it; of course I except a friend who hears a charge brought against one’s 
honour, and who comes and openly states what he has heard, that it may be re- 
futed ; but this friends seldom do ; for, as that Queen of Egotists, La Marquise 
du Deffand, truly observed—‘ Ceux qu’on pomme ainis sont ceux par qui on n‘a 
pas a craindre d’étre assassiné, mais qui laisservient faire les assassins.’ Friends 
are like diamonds ; all wish to possess them ; but few can or will pay their price ; 
and there never was more wisdoin embodied in a phrase than in that which says 
—‘ Defend me from my friends, and I will defend myself from my enemies.’ ” 
Talking of poetry, (Byron said) that “next to the affected simplicity of the 
Lake School, he disliked prettinesses, or what are called flowers of poetry ; they 
are only admissible in the poetry of ladies, (said he) which should always have 
a sprinkling of dew-gemmed leaves and flowers of rainbow hues, with tuneful 
birds and gorgeous butterflies.” Here he laughed like a child, and added, “I 

















of fair woman's looks and mind.” 
sistible from the mock heroic air he assumed, I asked him how he could prove 
any resemblance between tuneful birds, georgeous butterflies, and woman’s face 
and mind. He immediately replied, “ have J not printed a certain line, in which 
I say, the music breathing from her face, and do not all, even philosophers, as- 
sert, that there is harmony in beauty, nay that there is no beauty without it! 
Now tuneful birds are musical ; ergo, that simile holds good as far as the face, 
and the butterfly must stand for the mind, brilliant, light and wandering. I say 
nothing of its being the emblem of the soul, because I have not quite made up 
my mind that women have souls; but, in short, flowers and all that is fragile 
and beautiful must remind one of women. So do not be offended with my com- 
parison. 

** But to return to the subject, (continued Byron) you do not, cannot like what 
are called flowers in poetry. I try to avoid them as much as possible in mine, 
and I hope you think that I have succeeded.’ I answered that he had given 
oaks to Parnassus instead of flowers, and while disclaiming the compliment it 
seemed to gratify him. 

“A successful work (said Byron) makes a man a wretch for life; it engen- 
ders in him a thirst for notoriety and praise, that precludes the possibility of re- 
pose ; this spurs him on to attempt others, which are always expected to be su- 
perior to the first; hence arises disappointment, as expectation being too much 
excited is rarely gratified, and in the present day, one failure is placed as a coun- 
terbalance to fifty successful efforts. Voltaire was right (continued Byron) 
when he said that the fate of a literary man resembled that of the flying fish ; if 
he dives in the water the fish devour him, and if he rises in the air he is attacked 
by the birds. Voltaire (continued Byron) had personal experience of the perse- 
cution a successful author must undergo; but maigré all this, he continued to 
keep alive the sensation he had excited in the literary world, and while at Ferney, 
thought only of astonishing Paris. Montesquieu has said ‘that moins ou pense 
plus on parle.’ Voltaire was a proof, indeed [ have known many (said Byron,) 
of the falseness of this observation, for who ever wrote or talked as much as 
Voltaire! But Montesquieu, when he wrote his remark, thought not of literary 
men; he was thinking of the bavards of society, who certainly think less and 
talk more than all others. I was once very much amused (said Byron) by over- 
hearing the conversation of two country ladies, in company with a celebrated 
author, who happened to be that evening very taciturn; one remarked to the 
other, how strange it was that a person reckoned so clever, should be so silent ; 
and the other answered, Oh! he has nothing left to say, he has sold all his 
thoughts to his publishers. This you will allow was a philosophical way of ex- 
plaining the silence of an author. 

“One of the things that most annoyed me in London (said Byron) was the 
being continually asked to give my opinion on the works of contemporaries. | 
got out of the difficulty as well I could, by some equivocal answer that micht be 
taken in two ways ; but even this prudence did not save me, and I have been ac- 
cused of envy and jealousy of authors, of whose works, God knows, I was far 
from being envious. I have also been suspected of jealousy towards ancient as 
well as modern writers: but Pope, whose poems I really envy, and whose works 
| I admire, perhaps more than any living or dead English writer, they have never 
found out that I was jealous of, nay, probably, as I always praise him, they sup- 
pose I do not seriously admire him, as insincerity on all points is universally at- 
tributed to me. 

“IT have often thought of writing a book to be filled with all the charges 
brought against me in England (said Byron) ; it would make an interesting folio, 








with my notes, and might serve posterity as a proof of the charity, 


good-nature, 
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and candour of Christian England in the nineteenth century. Our laws are 
bound to think a man innocent until he is proved to be guilty ; but our English 
society condemn him before trial, which is a summary proceeding that saves 
trouble. 
“However, I must say, (continued Byron,) that it is only those to whom any 
superiority is accorded that are prejudged or treated with undue severity in Lon- 
don, for mediocrity meets with the utmost indulgence, on the principle of sym- 
pathy, ‘a fellow-feeling makes them wondrous kind.’ The moment my wife left 
me, I was assailed by all the falsehoods that malice could invent or slander pub- 
lish ; how many wives have since left their husbands, and husbands their wives, 
without either of the parties being blackened by defamation, the public having 
the sense to perceive that a husband and wife’s living together or separate can 
only concern the parties, or their immediate families; but in my case, no sooner 
did Lady Byron take herself off than my character went off, or rather was car- 
ried off, not by force of arms, but by force of tongues and pens too ; and there 
was no crime too dark to be attributed to me by the moral English, to account 
for so very common an occurrence as a separation in high life. I was thought a 
devil, because Lady Byron was allowed to be an angel ; and that it formed a 
pretty antithesis, mais hdlas! there are neither angels nor devils on earth, though 
some of one’s acquaintance might tempt one into the belief of the existence of 
the latter. After twenty, it is difficult to believe in that of the former, though 
the jirst and /ast object of one’s affection have some of its attributes. Imagina- 
tion (said Byron) resembles hope—when unclouded, it gilds all that it touches 
with its own bright hue ; mine makes me see beauty wherever youth and health 
have impressed their stamp; and after all Iam not very far from the goddess, 
when I am with her handmaids, for such they certainly are. Sentimentalists 
may despise ‘ buxom health, with rosy hue,’ which has something dairy-maid 
like, I confess, in the sound, (continued he)—for buxom, however one may like 
the reality, is not euphonious, but I have the association of plumpness, rosy hue, 
good spirits, and good humour, all brought before me in the homely phrase ; and 
all these united give me a better idea of beauty than lanky languor, sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought, and bad health, and bad humour, which are synon- 
ymous, making to-morrow cheerless as to-day. Then see some of our fine la- 
dies, whose nerves are more active than their brains, who talk sentiment, and 
ask you to ‘ administer to a mind diseased, and pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow,’ when it is the body that is diseased, and the rooted sorrow is some 
chronic malady , these, I own, (continued Byron), alarmn me, and a delicate wo- 
man, however prettily it may sound, harrows up my feelings with a host of 
shadowy ills to come, of vapours, hysterics, nerves, megrims, interimitting fe- 
vers, and all the ills that wait upon poor weak women, who, when sickly, are ge- 
nerally weak in more senses than one. The best dower a woman can bring is 
health and good humour; the latter, whatever we may say of the triumphs of 
mind, depends on the former, as, according to the old poem— 

* Temper ever waits on health, 

As luxury depends on wealth.’ 
But mind (said Byron) when I object to delicate women, that is to say, to women 
of delicate health, alias sickly, | don’t mean to say that I like coarse, fat ladies, 
a la Rubens, whose minds must be impenetrable, from the mass of matter in 
which they are incased. No! I like an active and healthy mind, in an active 
and healthy person, each extending its beneficial influence over the other, and 
maintaining their equilibrium, the body illumined by the light within, but that 
light not let out by any ‘chinks made by time ;’ in short, I like, as who does not, 
(continued Byron) a handsome healthy woman, with an intelligent and intelligi- 
ble mind, who can do something more than what is said a French woman 
can only do, habille, balnlle, and dishabille, who is not obliged to have recourse 
to dress, shopping and visits, to get through a day, and svirees, operas, and 
flirting to pass an evening. You see, I am moderate in my desires; I only wish 
for perfection. 

“There was a time (said Byron) when fame appeared the most desirable of 
all acquisitions to me ; it was my ‘ being’s end and aim,’ but now—how worth- 
less does it appear. Alas! how true are the lines— 

‘La Nominanzs é color d’erba, 

Che viene e va; e quei la discolora 

Per cui vien fuori della terra acerba.’ 
And dearly is fame bought, as all have found who have acquired even a small 
portion of it,— 

‘Che seggendo in piuma 

In Fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre.’ 
No! with sleepless nights, excited nerves, and morbid feelings, is fame purchased, 
and envy, hatred, and jealousy follow the luckless possessor. 

‘O ciechi, il tanto affaticar che giova ? 

Tutti tornate alla gran madre antica, 

E il vostro nome appena si ritrova.’ 

Nay, how often has a tomb been denied to those whose names have immor- 

| talf¥ed their country, or else granted when shame compelled the tardy justice 
Yet, after all, fame is but like all other pursuits, ending in disappointment—its 
worthlessness only discovered when attained, and 
‘Senza la qual chi sua vitaconsuma 
Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fummo in aere, ed in acqua la schiuma.’ 





suppose you would never forgive me if I finished the sentence, sweet emblems | 
Having joined in the laugh, which was irre- | 


“People complain of the brevity of life, (said Byron), should they not rather 
| complain of its length, as its enjoyments cease long before the half-way-house of 
life 1s passed, unless one has the luck to die young, ere the illusions that render 
| existence supportable have faded away, and are replaced by experience, that dull 
| monitress, that ever comes too late? While youth steers the bark of life, and 
| passion impels her on, experience keeps aloof; but when youth and passion are 
| fled, and that we no longer require her aid, she comes to reproach us with the 
| past, to disgust us with the present, and to alarm us with the future. 
| We buy wisdom with happiness, and who would purchase it at such a price? 
| to be happy, we must forget the past, and think not of the future, and who that 
has asoul, ormind, can do this! No one (continued Byron), and this proves 
| that those who have either, know no happiness on earth. Memory precludes 
| happiness, whatever Rogers may say or write to the contrary, for it borrows from 
the past, toimbitter the present, bringing back to us all the grief that has most 
wounded, or the happiness that has most charmed us; the first leaving its sting, 
and of the second,— 


‘Nessum maggior dolore. 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice, 
Nella miseria.’ 
Let us look back (continued Byron) to those days of grief, the recollection of 
which now pains us, and we shall find that time has only cicatrized, but not ef- 
faced the scars; and if we reflect on the happiness, that seen through the vista 
of the past seems now so bright, memory will tell us that, at the actual time 
referred to, we were far from thinking so highly of it, nay, that at that very pe- 
riod, we were obliged to draw drafts on the future, to support the then present, 
though now, that epoch, tinged by the rays of memory, seems so brilliant, and 
render the present more sombre by contrast. We are so constituted (said Byron) 
that we know not the value of our possessions until we bave lost them. Let us 
think of the friends that death has snatched from us, whose loss has left aching 
voids inthe heart never again to be filled up; and memory will tell us that we 
prized not their presence, while we were blessed with it, though, could the grave 
give them back, now that we had learnt to estimate their value, all else could be 
borne, and we believe (because it is impossible) that happiness might once more 
| be ours. We should live with our friends, (said Byron,) not as the worldly- 
minded philosopher says, as though they may one day become our enemies, but 
as though we may one day lose them ; and this maxim, strictly followed, will not 
| only render our lives happier while together, but will save the survivors from 
| those bitter pangs, that memory conjures up, of slights and unkindnesses offered 
| to those we have lost, when too late for atonement, and arms remorse with 
double force because it is too late.” It was in such conversations that Byron 
was seen in his natural character: the feeling, the tenderness of his nature shone 
forth at such moments, and his natural character, like the diamond when breathed 
upon, though dimmed for a time, soon recovered its purity, aud showed its origi- 
nal lustre, perhaps the more for having been for a moment obscured. 
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RS. GIBSON AND DAUGHTERS from Edinburgh, are forming at this 
5 season, at their Boarding and Day School, 428 Broome Street, near Broadway, 
New York, Classes for beginners in English, with its orthography and Grammar, 
| including in this branch, Geography, History, Astronomy, Rhetoric, Belles Lettres, 
with writing and arithmetic: also for beginners, in French, Italian, Music on Piano 
Forte and Guitar, Drawing, Oriental and Mezzotiniing. A few more pupils may 
likewise be admitted into their established classes, for any of the above branches. 

For young ladies who have made proficiency in French, a weekly class devoted to 
French conversation and composition, will be opened on Saturdays. 

Instruction on Piano forte given at private houses, : 

The plan of education pursued, being of the most scientific character, the pupils 
are thoroughly instructed in whatever branches they may enter on. 
| Mrs Gibson can accomodate a few more pupils as boarders. 

Refe rence to Rev. Dr. Milnor, Rev. Dr. Borrian, Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Rev. Dr. 
Knox, Rev. William Patton, Rev. R. McCartee, Rev. Erskine Mason, John J. 
Palmer, Rebert Dyson, Robert Jaffray and Curtis Bolton, Esquires. of New York ; 
Professor Silliman of Newhaven; Rev. Dr. Codman, Dorchester, near Boston ; Rev. 
John Mason Duncan, Baltimore; and Rev. Dr. James Laurie, W ashington. 

April 6—3m. 





OTICE—MRS, A. M. PEARCY has been induced, by the solicitation of nu- 
i merous friends residing at a distance from New-York, to make such arrangements 

in her establishment for respectable families and those who may wish to visit this city 
for a short period. In consequence of these solicitations, she has arranged her spa- 
| cious and eligibly situated house, 56 Broadway, and engaged a suitable number of os 
mestics in order to realize the expectations of her friends, where she feels confident she 


=) 6.cco St, 
can render them both agreeable and comfortable. [April 6,---3 
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